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THE WISH OF HIS LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

lONEL TfiTEROL had not 
closed his eyes on the trainj 
and the tour of inspection had 
kept him on his feet for nearly seven con- 
secutive hours. He was very weary when 
he went to bed. In spite of his thoughts 
and the turmoil they caused, he had hardly 
laid his head on his pillow before he fell 
into a deep sleep, from which he did not 
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awake until morning ; but on waking he 
found all his thoughts in attendance on 
him : they always are in attendance on 
us. 

He rose, and dressed without using 
either the two nail-brushes or the cologne- 
water from Cologne. After completing his 
toilet, which was brief, he spent a good 
hour leaning on his window-sill. The 
country, like himself, was just awake. 
The dawning day gazed at him with 
tender eye ; it was glad to renew its ac- 
quaintance with the light. The dew- 
besprinkled lawn exhaled a delicious 
odour. The Limourde seemed to coquet 
with its banks, which its shining waters 
caressed lovingly. Tall poplars ranged in 
a row cast their transparent shadows in 
stripes over the whiteness of a field of 
buckwheat in bloom ; the heather formed 
rosy spots on the hill-sides ; smoke rose 
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slowly in the air, moving to right and left, 
as though it would resume its course. On 
the horizon, two clouds of a silvery-grey 
floated in the azure, like two wind-filled 
sails ; they seemed setting out on some 
gay voyage. 

A profound peace, a tranquil silence, 
reigned in the valley, as if fallen from 
heaven. There was no sound but the 
whispering of the breeze, as it conversed 
with an aspen, and the confused hum of a 
wasp w^ho had risen early to explore the 
trellis in the chimerical hope of finding a 
ripe grape. But Lionel shortly heard the 
sound of a reaper s hook being sharpened, 
the cadenced stroke of a flail in a barn, and 
the heavy blows of a hammer falling on 
the anvil. 

Held by some charm, Lionel would per- 
haps have spent more than one hour at his 
window, had he not, on turning his head 
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to the right, suddenly perceived the 
chiteau of Saligneux at the end of the 
valley. From that moment he thought 
only of Mdlle. de Saligneux, his bad angel, 
to whom he sent all his maledictions 
tlirough the air. An idea struck him ; he 
seized his pen and wrote the following 
letter : 

' My Dear M. Pointal, 

' You are the kind of a friend to 
whom one tells everything. I have not 
spent twenty-four hours at the White 
House, and I have already something to 
tell you. You warned me, O clear-sighted 
man, that I must expect conflicts, or, at 
the least, painful friction ; you advised me 
to be prepared, and to act like a philo- 
sopher. Your prediction has been fulfilled 
sooner than you expected. My father and 
I are almost in a state of war, and I do 
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not think it is my fault. I was disposed 
to make every possible concession to him, 
even great sacrifices ; but he demands too 
much of me, and I doubt whether my 
philosophy will hold out to the end. 

* It seems to me that I only made his 
acquaintance yesterday. I formerly saw 
him through the eyes of a child, and a 
child's eyes possess the precious privilege 
of not passing judgment on the object 
loved ; so I never could understand the 
terror he occasioned to my poor mother. 
In the evenings, when we were alone, and 
she talked confidentially to me — that humble 
bourgeoise had the soul of a princess, and 
whenever she deigned to lay it open before 
me, I thought I saw a casket filled with 
sapphires and emeralds. But what was I 
about to tell you, M. Pointal ? I never 
finish my sentences when I begin to think 
of my mother. She used to interrupt hers, 
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too ; she often shuddered in the middle of 
a word. If she heard a heavy step in the 
vestibule, she would say to me, as she 
turned pale : ** It is he !" Then I would 
exclaim : ** You are afraid of him !" and 
would run to meet the man who made 
her tremble. If he was out of temper, my 
caresses, my coaxing, soon conquered him r 
and I returned to her, casting a triumphant 
glance at her, as if to say : '* You see, he 
barks, but he does not bite." Well, he 
frightens me now. Who will give me 
back my childish eyes ? 

* People are right in asserting that it is 
easier to do one's duty than to know what 
duty is. I am resolved to do mine, at 
whatever cost ; but I should be glad to 
have it pointed out to me. You know that 
I am not an undutiful son ; you know what 
respect and affection I have always felt for 
my father — how sensible I am of his good- 
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ness to me, how desirous I am of repaying 
it. I have often spoken to you on the 
subject, and you believed me, for you 

know also that I have a holy horror of all 
affectation. Why does my father inces- 
santly call to mind what I owe him ? 
Does he fear that I shall refuse to acknow- 
ledge it ? No, it is not on the sum to be 
repaid, but on the mode of repayment, 
that I disagree with him. If occasion 
should require, he can dispose of my 
strength, my health, my life itself; but can 
I place my dignity, my conscience, my 
honour, in his hands, and say : ** Decide, 
pronounce. Your will, whatever it may 
be, shall be the sole rule of my conduct " ? 
What is a man who renounces his own 
will ? He is no longer a man, and I wish 
to be one. 

* " What is the case in question ?" you 
ask. Without warning me, without con- 
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suiting me, he has taken it into his head 
that I must marry. Whom ? I give you 
a hundred guesses, nay, a thousand. 
Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux, daughter of 
that Baron Patrice de Saligneux, his 
mortal enemy, his pet abomination, whom, 
a few days ago, he hated like the gates of 
hell. Is it not like wedding the Re- 
public of Venice to the Grand Turk ? In 
truth, the Grand Turk is delighted with 
the match ; but the Republic protests. On 
the one side, it is a question of interest, 
and on the other it would be a satisfaction 
to vanity; but I call Heaven and M. 
Pointal to witness that I am proud, but I 
am not vain. 

*What difference does it make to me 
whether she is the daughter of a baron or 
of a labourer ? I don't see the difference, 
and the only woman I care to marry is the 

woman I love. No, I will not marry this 
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baron's daughter. What a miserable little 
heart she must have ! She gives herself 
without solicitation to a man whom she 
has never seen. What could you expect } 
She has nothing, and they have told her 
that he will have a clear million. There is 
where we differ, mademoiselle ! I insist 
on our seeing each other. But that is a 
right which is contested. ** The bargain 
is struck," my father replies. ** I had you 
come here because we cannot do without 
you for the ceremony, and because a young 
man cannot be married unless he is pre- 
sent ; but you have no voice in the matter. 
Shut your eyes, and say * amen' to every- 
thing. If the child is not good, if the 
child refuses to swallow his medicine, he 
will be whipped and made to swallow it." 

' My dear monsieur, you were one day 
so friendly as to say that, like my father, I 
had good, strong sense, a practical mind, a 
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quick comprehension of business ; but that 
I had inherited from my mother a taste for 
weaving romances, and fancying that they 
would be fulfilled. You added that it was 
impossible to decide whether Nature had 
destined me for a politician or a poet. I 
neither believe in the contradiction nor in 
the necessity of the choice. I flatter my- 
self that I am not romantic. An idealist 
— that is quite another thing ; but do you 
think that a little idealism ever injured 
human affairs, and that there is no mean 
between the chimeras of a dreamer and the 
petty tricks of an empiric ? 

' Well, I shall never be an artist. 
Heaven has denied me the faculty of ex- 
pressing the best there is within me by 
words or lines — by either harmonies of 
sound or colour. My actions alone can 
express what I believe, what I love, what 
I feel ; and I intend that they shall express 
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It. It would be better for me to die than 
to be divided, and spend one half of my 
time in imagining great things, and the 
other half in committing mean little actions. 
Now, is it not a mean and even a base 
action to marry, with a view to ambition or 
vanity, a woman who does not love you, 
and to sacrifice the liberty of cfne*s heart to 
a calculation ? If such were my dibut in 
the world, could my conscience be respon- 
sible to me for the rest ? Humiliated wills 
never recover, aud the step is slippery be- 
tween an action which belittles us and an 
action which disgraces us. Whoever is 
mean in his youth runs a great risk of be- 
coming a scoundrel in riper years ; mean- 
ness leads to villainy with fatal attraction. 
But even were it otherwise, have I not 
read in one of the dialogues of the divine 
Plato that one should strive to put a little 
music in his life ? Marry Mdlle. de Sali- 
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gneux ! Ah ! M. Pointal, what sad music ! 
and what would Plato think of it ? and 
above all, what should I think of it myself? 
And I think more of satisfying myself than 
of satisfying Plato. 

* M, Pointal, hasten to my assistance. 
You are the only man who exercises any 
influence over my father, the only one 
whose counsels he has sometimes listened 
to. He has consulted you in everything 
pertaining to my education and studies, 
and has almost always yielded to your 
advice. Perhaps he will listen to you now. 
Take your best pen, the one which makes 
your copies, dip it in your best ink, and 
write to my tyrant that I have confided in 
you, and that his plan seems to you to be 
deplorable. He will not be angry with me 
for having opened my heart to you ; he 
knows how intimate we are. Must I tell 
you what to say } Represent to him that 
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this marriage might compromise my career ; 
that by settling me too soon, by giving me 
the daughter of a baron, and fifty thousand 
livres income, he runs the risk of ruining 
my future ; that I shall think myself at the 
end of my course before I have started ; 
that I shall stagnate in my idleness, that I 
shall bury myself in my happiness, and 
that swans subjected to a certain regime 
become simply big barn-yard geese. He 
will listen to that argument : he is even 
more ambitious for me than I am for 
myself. 

* M. Pointal, I am a shipwrecked man 
who is waving his handkerchief to attract 
assistance. If you get me out of this 
scrape — if, thanks to you, I escape from 
Mdlle. de Saligneux without quarrelling 
with my father — I shall owe you a good 
turn. But I will not promise that that will 
add to the respectful affection which I have 
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consecrated to you ; which does not de- 
pend on the services you have rendered 
me, or on those which you will render me 
in the future.' 

Lionel folded his letter, and while folding 
it said to himself: 

* Mdlle. de Saligneux may not be bandy- 
legged, or humpbacked, or frightfully ugly ; 
t)ut has she the face of my unknown, her 
delicate figure, her flashing glance, the 
pride of her finely-arched black brows, the 
frankness of her clear, penetrating voice, 
and that little foot which I have held in 
my hand ? That would settle everything.' 
Then he exclaimed : ' No, I will not marry 
Mdlle. de Saligneux ; I swear it by my 
pride, and by thy brown eyes !' And he 
added, in mockery of himself: ' It is three 
months since I saw her, and I still think of 
her. How childish I am !* 
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And childish he was, in fact. Shall we 
consider it a crime in him ? It is good to 
be thoroughly versed in law ; it is also 
good to have childish fancies, and to take 
them in earnest. The first duty of youth 
is to be young. 

Who was the unknown whose memory 
and brown eyes Lionel Teterol had just 
invoked ? He would have been glad to 
know her name ; but whom to ask ? and, 
if he had known it, what would he have 
gained ? What he knew for a certainty 
was, that he had met her for the first time 
six months before, on the 27th of 
February. The dead leaves still clung to 
the trees, but at their feet the grass was 
already fresh and shining. Spring was 
emerging from its shell, bidding defiance 
to the winter and the north wind, which 
threatened to make her re-enter it. The 
sky resembled the face of a Parisienne, 
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whose mobility of feature, caprice and play 
of light and shade, it possessed ; it was not 
a classically beautiful sky, but many plea- 
sant things went on there, and little white 
clouds were visible, which veiled and dis- 
closed the sun by turns. 

Lionel, who had lately returned from 
England, was then living at Auteuil in a 
small house which one of his friends had 
lent him, that he might work more tran- 
quilly on his thesis, to which he was putting 
the last touches. Every afternoon he took 
it out for an airing, and walked with it for 
an hour or two through the wood. On 
that particular day he walked with it along 
a pretty path which borders the Poteaux 
road, reserved for people on horseback. 
He had just stopped to take breath, and 
was engaged in gazing at an old oak 
clothed in ivy from head to foot, a group 
of birches which seemed to be shivering 
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under their thin, silvery bark, an enormous 
clump of briers whose crooked arms inter- 
laced, and three pines which stood out 
against the sky, with their needles of the 
softest green, and their yellow trunks 
flecked with sunlight, when he heard the 
neighing of a horse. He turned round, 
and saw a young lady accompanied by a 
cavalier with white locks. After she had 
passed, he followed her with his eyes for a 
long time. We all have in our brain a 
woman's face which our fancy has created ; 
when we see, in the Avenue des Poteaux 
or elsewhere, an unknown, on horseback, 
or on foot, who resembles it, we say to 
ourselves, ' It is she, at lastT It seemed 
to Lionel that he had already seen in a 
dream the lively and piquant brunette 
whom he had just met. Alas ! she had 
disappeared very quickly, and he would 
have done better not to think of her again. 
VOL. II. 22 
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But he did think of her, and in his leisure 
moments asked himself, ' Is that old man 
who accompanied her her father or her 
husband ?* This question was absolutely- 
foreign to his thesis, which turned on a 
point of international law. 

During the whole of the month of 
March he returned two or three times 
every week to walk along the Avenue des 
Poteaux, in the hope of seeing his un- 
known. He did see her again, but she 
did not see him. She did not suspect that 
there was a young man there watching 
her, and that he had come expressly for 
that purpose. Nothing is more disagree- 
able than to love a woman or a young girl 
who is unconscious of your existence. 
Happily for Lionel, a chance came to his 
assistance. 

A week later he once more saw the one 
for whom he was watching pass before 
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him, and this time he heard the sound of 
her voice. Her eyes shining, her hair 
flying in the wind, her complexion heigh- 
tened, she was galloping at full speed ; and 
looking back at her companion, who fol- 
lowed her with difficulty, she cried : 

* Ah ! uncle, how delightful it is to live !' 
To which he responded : 

* Very good, if it only lasts : take care 
not to fall.' 

* Good old man,' thought Lionel, * you 
are not her husband.' 

The white-haired man had cause for his 
uneasiness. At that moment the un- 
known's horse stumbled, and she lost her 
seat. In the twinkling of an eye Lionel, 
leaping over a hedge, reached her side, 
and offered her the assistance of which she 
had little need. He could not help her to 
regain her feet, for she had fallen on them ; 
he could not run after the horse, for she 

22 — 2 
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had not dropped the reins ; but her hat 
had fallen a few paces off. He hastened 
to pick it up, and presented it to her. 

Before putting it on her head, she 
busied herself in arranging her fine dark 
brown hair, which had fallen down. Lionel 
extended his hand ; she placed the tip of 
her foot in it, and mounted quickly, while 
her uncle lectured her for her giddiness. 

* Scold Theodore,' she replied. * I was 
thinking of him when I fell.* 

After which she bestowed a gracious 
smile on Lionel, and set out at a brisk 
trot. 

The smile would have enchanted the 
young man if she had not mentioned 
Theodore ; but Theodore was too much. 
Theodore had spoiled everything — Theo- 
dore, of whom she had been thinking when 
she fell from her horse — Theodore, who 
possessed the glorious privilege of provid- 
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ing her with diversions. Oh ! what a 
happy man was this Theodore ! 

Lionel said to himself: 'What has he 
done to obtain such a favour from heaven ! 
Her hair, her smile, her heart — she has 
given him all. Happy and odious Theo- 
dore !' 

He was about to leave the spot when 
he perceived a marabou feather which had 
fallen from her hat. He picked it up and 
carried it off: it was a theft from Theodore* 

He often returned to the wood without 
meeting his unknown. He despaired of 
ever seeing her again, when his good star 
led him one evening to the Com^die Fran- 
^aise. He had hardly installed himself on 
his balcony chair before he saw her appear, 
accompanied by her uncle, in a box on the 
first tier. She was dressed in pink silk, 
and wore a flower in her hair. 

'Will Theodore comei^* Lionel won- 
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dered, and he expected every moment to 
see him enter the box ; but Theodore did 
not make his appearance, and Lionel, who 
was in a happy frame of mind that evening, 
finally persuaded himself that Theodore 
was not the dangerous rival he had im- 
agined — that Theodore was simply a dog 
or a parrot. 

* If he had been the man she loved,* he 
said to himself, * would she have spoken so 
freely of him in my presence ?* 

That evening was delicious to him, ex- 
cept that he noticed that a great many 
opera-glasses were turned toward the 
queen of his thoughts : he would have 
preferred to have her invisible to every 
one except himself. He gazed at her 
himself with an indiscretion which she did 
not perceive ; being gifted with long and 
piercing sight, he could dispense with aglass. 

The play was *// ne faut jurer de rien! 
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He took it into his head that the real piece 
was being played, not on the stage, but in 
the auditorium ; that he was Valentin, his 
unknown C6cile ; and that he was saying 
to her, *You seem to me very wise for 
your age, and yet as giddy as I have been 
since the first stroke of matins ;* and that 
she replied, * I confess to the giddiness ; 
but, my friend, I love you. I have only 
seen you three times, but I have a heart, 
and know it/ 

The unknown was far from imagining 
that she had just said to Lionel, * My 
friend, I love you/ 

Had she seen him ? Did she remember 
the day when her foot had touched his 
hand, and that incidents sometimes occur 
in the Avenue des Poteaux which the heart 
of a man never forgets ? She was ab- 
sorbed in the play, which interested her 
like a fairy tale. 
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When the curtain fell she did not think 
of going ; her uncle was obliged to touch 
her gently on the shoulder. Then she 
started, rose, enveloped herself in her bur- 
nous, and disappeared in the crowd, where 
Lionel was not able to find her. 

He did not see her again, but did not 
forget her. After all, it was only a passion 
of the head, which did not disturb his 
work, since he passed his examination for 
doctor of law with the brilliancy already 
mentioned. But when he set out for 
Germany, he took the marabou feather 
with him. The impossible, the chimerical, 
disgusts us with vulgar joys, and prevents 
us from seeking happiness in the common 
way. 

Lionel might have exclaimed, like the 
man reproached for his indifference to 
women, * What would you have me do 1 
I have in my mind a woman of a rare 
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kind, who preserves me from women of a 
common kind.' He could also have said, 
' I am deeply indebted to that woman, for 
she will keep me from marrying Mdlle. de 
Saligneux. Of all my reasons for object- 
ing to that marriage it is the least available, 
and yet it is a reason/ 

In spite of a man being doctor of law, 
and aspiring to become a deputy, he some- 
times has reasons which he would not 
openly avow. 




CHAPTER II. 

JIONEL sealed his letter, and 
sent it to be mailed. Then he 
breakfasted, and, after breakfast, 
took alone the walk which he had taken 
with his father the day before. On the 
way he thought neither of harvests nor 
irrigation, nor of the distribution of crops ; 
he thought only of his own affair. In a 
few hours his formidable father would 
return from Bourg, and then the battle 
would begin. He fancied he saw him 
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Standing before him, his brow seamed with 
the deep, straight wrinkle which wrath 
produced there, his eye flashing, his hands 
clenched, saying to him, ' Well, monsieur, 
have you reflected ?* 

And yet, the longer he walked, the 
firmer grew his resolution, and the more 
his invincible antipathy for Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux increased. First he drew her as a 
silly little person, drilled by the nuns into 
pretty manners, with her head filled with 
petty absurdities and strong prejudices ; 
then as a tall, dry, angular girl, with sal- 
low complexion, long teeth, and pointed 
shoulders, moving herself in a piece, as 
stiff as though she had swallowed one of 
the vanes of the paternal manor-house. 

In short, whatever her air and manner 
might be, he did not want her, because he 
was proud, jealous of his liberty ; because 
he did not mean to allow his heart to be 
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grows here, mademoiselle, the moment you 



arrive.* 



She made him a deep courtesy, and after 
a pause : 

* I have been awkward ; I .have allowed 
myself to be caught ; I must take the con- 
sequences. But how shall we manage to 
exchange property ? We cannot throw it 
across the river.* 

* You forget that there is a bridge two 
hundred paces from here.* 

* And you, monsieur, forget that the 
bridge has been condemned, and closed 
by a barrier which is grated, latticed, 
bolted, and chained.* 

* I will climb over it.* 

* At your own risk and peril,* said 
she. 

At these words they descended, one on 
the right, the other on the left bank of the 
Limourde, and arrived simultaneously at 
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Before long he half closed his own, and by 
an effort of his will, succeeded in forgetting 
his situation, his father, and Mdlle. de 
Saligneux. He thought of nothing but 
the work which he intended to write on 
Justices of the Peace in England, and 
which the director of a law review had 
requested him to supply. He drew up a 
plan in his head, sketched in the principal 
sections, and, as he meditated, said to him- 
self: 

' A man who thinks and works is never 
thoroughly unhappy/ 

Suddenly a voice made him start. The 
voice was singing, or rather reciting, the 
verses of a well-known song. 

Lionel raised himself on his elbow and 
looked. A young girl was seated on the 
opposite bank of the Limourde, near a 
clump of hazel-bushes. Her head was 
bent down, her chin rested in her hand. 
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US invent some means of putting an 
end to these wretched lawsuits, which 
annoy those who lose them, and add 
nothing to the glory of those who gain 
them ?* 

She looked straight in his eyes, and he 
felt a transport of joy. He was on the 
point of answering : 

*You know very well what the means 
are ; they have been invented for us, and 
you have given them your approval. For 
my part, you must know that for the last 
quarter of an hour I have thought them 
admirable.* 

He had not time to open his mouth. 
She exclaimed, suddenly, 

* Really, monsieur, it seems to me that 
I have seen you before.* 

* I am sure of it* 
' Where .>* 

* Guess ?* 
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' Eh ! yes, it was in the wood, one day 
when I fell from my horse.* 

She blushed as she uttered these words ; 
she recollected that he had taken her foot 
in order to replace her in the saddle, and 
at the same moment she remembered that 
she had been barefoot a short time be- 
fore. 

* What were you doing under that 
chestnut-tree ?* she demanded, in a queenly 
tone. 

* I was sleeping soundly.* 

* And when did you awake ?* 

* Excuse me ; before answering that 
question, I must put one to you.* 

* Decidedly, you have a genius for barter. 
" Give and take.** I see that we shall not 
get through our lawsuits so very soon. 
Well, go on.* 

* I am dying with curiosity to know who 
Theodore is.* 
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She made a gesture of astonishment. 

* Theodore ! Who told you anything 
about Theodore ?' 

* You, mademoiselle.* 

* I ! you are dreaming.* 

* I am not dreaming. The day I had 
the honour of meeting you in the Avenue 
des Poteaux, did you not say to the person 
who accompanied you, and consequently 
to me, as I was listening, ** Theodore is 
the cause of my accident ; I was thinking 
of him when I fell from my horse ** Y 

She burst into a peal of laughter. 

*So you want to know who Theodore 
is } Well, Theodore * 

She could say no more. A sharp voice 
^cried : 

* Claire, where are you '? 

' I am coming, aunt,* replied Mdlle. de 
Saligneux ; and, throwing the lily to Lionel, 
she seized her hat and rake, and fled. 
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Lionel fled also, like a man who has a 
great happiness to hide, for joy makes a 
man run as well as fear. He was almost 
beside himself. Chance had signally- 
favoured him, and had by a single stroke 
saved him from the most cruel distress of 
mind. 

He was as happy as a gold-digger who 
has found a vein, or a beggar who hears 
that he has drawn a great prize ; as much 
touched as a shipwrecked man who arrives 
miraculously in port ; as much surprised as 
a child who has fallen asleep crying for the 
moon, and finds it under his pillow when 
he awakes. He wanted to embrace some- 
body or something. He recollected that 
he held in his hand a lily which Mdlle. de 
Saligneux had touched with her lips, and 
he drank the kiss she had left there ; this 
was the only folly he committed, for there 
were labourers working in the field near 
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by. As for feeling astonished or scan- 
dalised at the strange facility with which 
Mdlle. de Saligneux had made up her 
mind to marry a man whom she had never 
seen, he did not see it again in that light. 
He invented the wildest arguments to 
justify her conduct. She had had pre- 
sentiments, feelings, without being in- 
fluenced in her decision by any interested 
motives ; her look, her beauty, bore wit- 
ness to the perfect nobility of her senti- 
ments. Lionel was in love, and love is 
unreasonable : every sort of incoherence 
is permissible ; the absurd is love's king- 
dom. 

M. T^terol returned on the stroke of 
six ; he was never a minute late. He 
entered the dining-room, the floor creaked 
under his boots, and he met his son with a 
cold shake of the hand. During the whole 
of dinner he had the sombre, gloomy, 
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ferocious air of a Krupp cannon, loaded to 
the muzzle and ready to go off. When 
coffee was served, he emptied his cup at a 
single gulp, and dismissed Joseph. Then, 
placing on the table, as was his habit, his 
heavy hands, which crushed everything 
they came in contact with, and his iron- 
clad elbows, that had made a broad road 
for him through the human throng, and 
fixing on his heir eyes in which could be 
seen his idea burning and glowing like 
a forge-fire, he said to him, in a jerky 
tone : 

' Well, Lionel, have you reflected ?' 
The flies which were buzzing around 
them apparently became dumb, feeling the 
gravity of the occasion, and a dead silence 
reigned throughout the room. Lionel did 
not answer for two minutes, and the two 
minutes seemed two centuries to his father. 
At length the young man said : 
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* Yes, I have reflected. I will do what 
you wish.* 

M. TeteroFs face grew purple, and he 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket to 
wipe his temples, which were damp with 
joy. 

* All is for the best f he exclaimed. * I 
knew well, Lionel, that you were a sen- 
sible fellow. You have made your little 
calculations, and you have perceived that 
your father is right. I am always right ; 
it is my oldest habit. That is what comes 
of reflection. You have discovered that it 
is no slight advantage to an ambitious fel- 
low to have a Saligneux in his baggage. 
These gentry have fine connections ; there 
are marquises in the family, and all these 
people uphold each other ; they have a 
genius for intrigue. They will have a 
great deal of influence for a long time to 
come, even under a republican govern* 
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ment. Just look ^t my lawsuits, for 
example ! They needed but to whisper a 
word in the judge's ear, and it is discovered 
that their warren-rabbits have not eaten 
my cabbages. People are so stupid ! And 
then I have already told you that this dis- 
sipated baron will not live to a great age, 
and he has no male posterity to whom to 
bequeath his title. It might happen at his 
death * 

* Let us say no more about it,* inter- 
rupted Lionel ; * I have promised to do as 
you wish.* 

*On the contrary, we will speak of it,*^ 
said M. T^terol. * I assure you that this 
marriage is a great stroke of luck for you. 
The young lady is very young and inex- 
perienced, but she already has a great deal 
of sense and discretion. She will help you 
to make your way. I know all about her 
from M. Cr^pin.* 
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* Who is M. Cr6pin ?* asked Lionel. 

*A rascal. And you need not think 
that Mdlle. de Saligneux is frightfully ugly ; 
I only hinted at that to enrage you. You 
can easily believe that I should not care to 
have a monster for my daughter-in-law. 
You shall see her. I have just met the 
baron ; we have arranged everything, and 
I am to introduce you to-morrow. Mon 
Dieu! I do not say that she is a 
Venus ' 

* I beg that you will say no more about 
it/ interrupted Lionel once more, as his 
father continued to torture him by persist- 
ing in his praises of Mdlle. de Saligneux, 
as if he were determined to disgust him 
w\th his happiness. 

The obstinate old man never released 
his prey. He rose, and walked round the 
table in order to sit down beside his son. 
He opened the box of cigars with his own 
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hand, offered him one, and gave him a 
light by scraping a match on the sole of 
his boot. 

As Lionel smoked — ' Forgive me, my 
boy,' he continued, ' I was rather rough 
with you yesterday evening. Bon Dieu ! 
You were cherishing a fancy in your heart; 
I understand you. You will acknowledge 
that I never teased you on the subject. 
Love affairs are very pleasant, except 
when they interfere with serious affairs. 
So the other is very pretty ? Eh ! beauty 
passes so quickly ; it is a meal for the sun. 
That is all that remains of beauty.' And 
he breathed on his fingers, as one breathes 
on a thistle to make the down fly. The 
down gone, nothing remains but the 
prickles. ' Lovers,' he continued, 'imagine 
that there is only one woman in the world ; 
there are thousands and thousands. It is 
not the most beautiful, but the most useful, 

VOL. IL 24 
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that a man ought to marry. You are a 
serious man ; you are a strong man. I 
already see you in the saddle with your 
princess behind you. Trot, nag ! I will 
furnish the oats * 

* l*"or the love of God, say no more 
about It/ exclaimed Lionel again, to 
whom his fathers metaphors seemed 
more objectionable even than his angry 
words. 

At this moment Joseph announced the 
Ai)bc Miraud, who had come to pay his 
respects to the heir. 

* Come in, M. le Cure,* cried M. 
T6terol. * I present to you my Prince 
of Wales. Is he not well built ? And to 
think that I saw him when he was no 
taller than my boot ! Did I tell you that 
he is named Lionel after you } He is a 
godson who will do you credit, but you 
will never make a priest of him. He and 
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I have the same opinions, the same heart, 
the same will.' 

' You mean yours, M. Teterol,' replied 
the abb^, smiling with the air of a timid 
man who is resolved to make a bold 
venture. 

' Mine ! mine ! but I tell you they are 
his too!' replied M. Teterol. And he 
added, as he passed his large fingers 
through his son's chestnut locks, ' you will 
not spoil my Prince of Wales, whatever 
you do. He knows too well what he owes 
to me. And may the devil take me if I 
regret all I have spent on his education ! 
Look well at the boy, M. le Cur^ : he is 
the best of my investments, he brings in 
twenty per cent.' 

Lionel took advantage of the first 

opportunity to leave his father and the 

abb^ together, and retired to his room. 

Happiness produces sleepless nights : 

24 — 2 
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Lionel hardly slept that night. It seemed 
to him as though a robber would come 
out of the sky before morning and 
deprive him of his treasure, and he 
was anxious to shut it up under lock and 
key. 

He rose at daybreak, and wrote the 
following lines to M. Pointal : 

* My dear sir, consider my letter null 
and void. I have seen Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux.' 




CHAPTER III. 



RE we to believe that M. T^terol 
wittingly lied to his son ? or 
shall we admit that he had 
allowed himself to be taken in by the 
vague assurances of the baron, who had 
been laughing at him ? The fact is that 
the latter had not said a word to his 
daughter concerning the singular proposi- 
tions which he had received from his 
neighbour, and the half promise he had 
given him. Mdlle. de Saligneux had no 
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suspicion that they thought of marrying 
her ; she was absolutely ignorant of the 
event in preparation. If it had been 
otherwise, it is probable that she would 
have been occupied in something very dif- 
ferent from taking off her shoes and stock- 
ings to steal lilies. 

M. de Saligneux had several reasons for 
not saying anything to his daughter. In 
the first place, he had acquired a habit of 
putting off until the last moment a debate 
on any subject which was unpleasant to him. 
When disagreeable things happened, he 
preferred bearing to discussing them. 
And then, before explaining his intentions 
to his daughter, he wished to know him- 
self what they were ; and, to tell the truth, 
he did not know as yet what he meant 
to do. Marry his daughter below his 
rank in society ! give her to the son of a 
Teterol ! 
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At this thought, he had at first given 
way to fits of indignation, rebellious move- 
ments of the heart which expressed 
themselves in starts. The reader will 
not doubt the fact, when he learns that 
the baron possessed a very fine collection 
of canes, and among the number a superb, 
supple stick, with an agate handle, which 
had been given him by one of his mis- 
tresses. He had not used it for a long 
time in his walks, but was saving it for a 
special occasion. 

During the days which followed his 
interview with T^terol, he had begun to 
contemplate this cane with a sort of tender- 
ness, and to say to it, ' You will have a 
glorious ending; I will break you over M. 
T^terol's back.' Many times he felt a 
wild desire to rush to the White House, 
execute his coup, and say to the insolent 
fellow, after he had beaten him, ' Now, my 
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dear sir, buy my chateau ; the chagrin 
which I shall feel at seeing it in your 
villainous hands will be sufficiently re- 
paid by the pure and truly celestial joy 
which I have just tasted/ He had done 
nothing of the sort, and the cane was still 
intact. 

The Baron de Saligneux*s conscience 
had gone through a good deal, and had 
lost its angles, its stiffiiess, and its purity. 
It resembled those women who can no 
longer keep account of their adventures; 
it is only the first which creates a stir ; the 
rest are unimportant accidents, which are 
soon forgotten. The result was that the 
baron's fits of disgust did not last long. 
In a life of irregular habits and expedients, 
the first faculty lost is that of long-con- 
tinued indignation. A man's back becomes 
pliable, and he gets used to low doors. 
To tell the truth, he begins by flying into 
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a passion with them, he hurls insults at 
them ; and then he makes himself very- 
small, bends his head, and passes through. 
This was why the cane with the agate 
handle was not yet broken in two. 

M. de Saligneux had by degrees come 
to the point of uttering softly, and even 
aloud, phrases which began as follows : 
' But after all,' * taking all things into con- 
sideration,' *on the whole/ These are 
exclamations which pave the way for ac- 
quiescence, or a disregard of conscience, 
' After all,' thought he, * this insolent pea- 
sant is my creditor ; he is enormously rich, 
and his vanity equals his riches. If I say 
no, he will have no pity. If I say yes, 
perhaps I shall be able to get from him 
whatever I like. Let us not decide 
hastily ; let us examine, let us view 
things from every point ; let us try to 
see the favourable side of the affair. 



i 
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and to reconcile honour with the comforts 
of life/ 

The baron recalled a remark of one of 
his friends, who had said to him one day : 
' My dear fellow, this world is so consti- 
tuted that it is extremely difficult to 
swallow a glass of wine which does not 
contain a fly. If the wine is good and 
the fly not too large, it is better to drink/ 
The baron had learned to drink. It is 
true that, this time, the fly was enormous, 
as large as a Teterol. Nevertheless, he 
did not make faces at his wine-glass. 

He was accustomed to make a great 
distinction between the points on which it 
is allowable to yield and those where any 
concession is dishonourable. Marrying 
one's daughter to the son of a corsair, in 
order to obtain better terms, is an act 
which can be committed, if necessary, 
without a man ceasing to be a gentleman. 
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What constitutes a gentleman is, in the 
first place, his deportment, and in the 
next, the orthodoxy of his opinions. 
M. de Saligneux had always possessed 
the deportment, and his opinions were irre- 
proachable. 

Moreover, he brought his daughter's 
interest and his paternal solicitude into the 
■question of the capitulation of his pride • 
he persuaded himself that he had played 
the part of a good father in not repulsing 
resolutely the unsuitable and absurd propo- 
sition of M. T^terol. Mdlle. de Saligneux's 
personal fortune had amounted to very 
little, and under the baron's loose guardian- 
ship this small sum was reduced to next to 
nothing. It was not without uneasiness 
that he saw the day of reckoning drawing 
near, for he feared that his accounts would 
not appear so orthodox as his opinions. 
As for the inheritance of the Marquis de 
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Virevielle, who had more than once an- 
nounced his resolution of leaving his entire 
fortune to his grand-niece, it was but a 
slender hope. Mdlle. de Saligneux could 
have borne witness herself to the fact that 
her great-uncle*s establishment was kept 
up in the simplest manner ; that he rarely 
received, kept no carriage, and rode in the 
wood on hired horses. On his side, the 
baron's appeals to the old man's liberality 
had always been in vain, all he had ob- 
tained being eloquent sermons on economy, 
temperance, and the habit of moderating 
the desires, which takes the place of riches. 
From all which he had concluded that, if 
his daughter inherited an income of fifteen 
or twenty thousand livres from the marquis, 
it would be a wonder; and what is an 
income of fifteen or twenty thousand 
livres } In his opinion, the first condition 
of happiness for a woman is a luxurious 
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life. He was fully convinced that luxury 
was the first requisite for his daughter, aad 
he believed her to be too sensible not to 
understand that, in her situation, she could 
not expect a good match except at the 
price of a misalliance. Perhaps she would 
look on M. T^terol's money as one of the 
sovereign balms which cure all the wounds 
of self-love, and on caning as one of the 
antiquated expedients unsuitable for this 
century. 

The simplest way was to ask her ; but 
this examination was a delicate business, 
and the baron waited until affairs should 
come to a crisis before beginning it. Living 
from hand to mouth, enjoying the respite 
granted by M. T^terol, busied with the 
calculations which lulled to sleep his re- 
morse, and the remorse which disturbed 
his calculations, he only sought to obtain a 
delay. He called chance to his assistance, 
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and caressed the wild hope that he should 
hear some morning that his inexorable 
creditor had been seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and was dead. Alas ! not only 
was his creditor incapable of paying him 
this delicate attention, but he had become 
pressing, and had extorted a promise that 
the two young people should be introduced 
to each other before the middle of Sep- 
tember. The middle of September was at 
hand ; the baron found himself on the 
brink of the ditch, and he must make the 
leap. 

The explanation which he was about to 
have with his daughter appeared so un- 
pleasant to him that he would have 
willingly charged a third party with it ; 
but he had no one at hand who was capable 
of rendering him this service. Certainly, 
it was not to his sister, the Countess de 
Juines, who was much older than he, that 
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he could apply ; she was the last person in 
the world to whom he would have ventured 
to broach such a subject. Mme. de 
Juines, a tall, dry, thin, but handsome 
woman, was a devotee, and did not trifle 
with principles. M. T^terol, who had seen 
her once, and whose eyes still preserved 
the memory of that dazzling spectacle, 
called her an old shrew. Nevertheless, 
she was a very respectable person, although 
she had a sin on her conscience. She was 
still Mdlle. de Saligneux when the news 
arrived of the Revolution of July, and she 
had taken a vow not to leave her room 
until the usurper had restored the crown to 
the legitimate king. She kept her word 
for six years : for six summers and six 
winters she shut herself up as closely as a 
Carmelite nun ; but one morning, yielding 
to the entreaties of her family, she took 
flight, and emerged from her seclusion to 
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marry M. de Juines. She would have 
done better to remain at home that day. 
M. de Juines was dissipated, and she had 
small cause to congratulate herself on him. 
Happily for her, she hardly s^.w him ten 
times a year ; and, still more happily, he 
died of indigestion in the flower of his 
age. 

The conjugal trials of the Countess de 
Juines had not lowered her pride. Her 
ancestors filled her heart and her mouth ; 
she wore all the glories of the Saligneux 
entwined about her brow, and she hardly 
moved her head when she talked, because 
she feared she would cause her crown of 
hereditary virtues to fall. When she was 
seated, her back never touched the back of 
her chair ; when she travelled on the rail- 
way, she never allowed herself to lean back 
and sleep, and she got out of the carriage 
in the morning just as she had entered it, 
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without a wrinkle in her black bombazine 
dress, without having disarranged a hair. 
Mme. de Juines never laid aside her 
majesty of demeanour ; from the dim past, 
all the crusades eyed her ; and, knowing 
that she was observed, she never forgot 
her part. She was the incarnation of all 
principles and all propriety. Therefore 
she was a severe censor of the conduct of 
her brother ; she lectured him severely on 
the errors of his youth, although she did 
not know of the tenth part of them. It 
should be added that she was as severe 
toward herself as toward others. She was 
often absent-minded, absorbed in a review 
of her past. During these hours of reflec- 
tion, she reproached herself for what she 
called her fault — an unfortunate expression, 
which might have misled ill-informed 
fKOple. She was persuaded that her fault 
had had the gravest consequences ; that 
VOL. IL 25 
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the fires, hail, inundations, earthquakes — 
all disorders of nature, all the catastrophes 
of history — were a just vengeance which 
heaven was taking for the shortcomings of 
a Saligneux who had broken the most 
sacred of pledges. Why had she left her 
room before the king reascended the 
throne ? When the Prussians besieged 
Paris, the Countess de Juines flattered 
herself sadly that she had a hand in it; 
and, if M. T^terol existed, it was another 
punishment for her fault. She looked on 
T^terol as the minister of celestial wrath, 
as an Attila, as the scourge of God. But, 
although her imagination was active, she 
had no suspicion of the unheard-of plan 
cherished by that monster. If she had 
suspected it, she would have made such 
a noise that no one could have heard him- 
self speak for ten leagues around. M. de 
Saligneux had observed an absolute dis- 
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cretion, from prudential motives. Mme. de 
Juines had one comfortable side : it was 
easy to keep things from her ; she asked 
but few questions, because she had an 
extraordinary opinion of her powers of 
penetration, and thought she knew every- 
thing. Moreover, anything could be dis- 
cussed before her without compromising 
the parties : she was very deaf, and it was 
necessary to shout a secret into her ear 
before she could guess it. 

The baron was accustomed to put a 
good face on matters. However embar- 
rassed he might have felt by the proposals 
with which he was about to regale his 
daughter, he was charming during dinner. 
He drank a little more than usual, grew 
gay, and told rather daring stories. Mme. 
de Juines did not deign to ask for a 
repetition, and Mdlle. de Saligneux listened 
to them with pleasure. She knew enough 
25—2 
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to be amused, too little to be shocked. 
Sh(i had employed her years in the con- 
vent in asking herself a mass of questions, 
to which she gave answers which were 
more or less odd, and the eighteen months 
which she had passed with her great-uncle 
ill ascertaining whether her answers were 
correct. Her curiosity had already tra- 
V(ill(!cl round the world, but her innocence 
had gathered only flowers. 

One of her fathers stories made her 
burst into peals of laughter, and Mme. de 
Juin(!s, emerging from her reverie, re- 
marked dryly : 

* What is the matter ? What is it ? 
What are you laughing at, mademoiselle ?* 

' Nothing, aunt.' 

' Does a young girl who respects herself 
allow herself to laugh at the top of her 
voice ? Does a sensible young girl per- 
mit herself to laugh without knowing 
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why ? Patrice, your daughter is a perfect 
savage ; her education should be recom- 
menced.' 

' I will occupy myself with it on the 
spot, and reprimand her severely,' replied 
M. de Saligneux. 

And with a frowning brow, and a grave, 
almost tragic air, he began a story which 
was still more daring than the last. Claire 
laughed more violently than ever, and 
brought down a fresh remonstrance from 
■her aunt, who did not spare either of them. 
The thing of all others that displeased the 
countess most, the thing which irritated 
her most, was her niece's gaiety ; and her 
niece was always gay, particularly when 
<:onversing with her father. 

She thought him very nice ; that was 
her expression. She knew enough not to 
take him in earnest ; she was not ignorant 
of his follies, and the Marquis de Virevielle 
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had often said to her, ' My poor child, 
your father is fast ; your father is a spend- 
thrift ; your father will reduce you to 
poverty.' 

And she answered, ' Possibly ; but don't 
talk ill of him, he is so nice F 

She thought him quite capable of reduc- 
ing her to poverty ; but she was persuaded 
that he would do it without any bad inten- 
tions, through giddiness, through negli- 
gence ; and that, moreover, when she was 
reduced to a pallet, he would cut capers 
which would amuse her. She had a great 
deal of tolerance, of indulgence for him, 
in default of an impossible respect ; she 
looked on him as an irresponsible being, 
at the mercy of his fancies, and condemned 
to commit follies, as fatally and as inno- 
cently as an apple-tree produces apples. 

What amused her most was the solemn 
air which he assumed, on occasion, to re- 
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call her to a sense of her duty. She was 
sure that when he preached he had some 
great sin on his conscience, or was plotting 
one. On such occasions she had a way of 
looking at him which destroyed his gravity. 
She treated him like an amiable serpent. 
She compared him also to one of those 
pretty roads bordered with flowering eglan- 
tines, but in which one meets puddles and 
holes. It is pleasant to walk in them, but 
one has some difficulty in getting out of 
them, and sometimes one has to stay 
there. 

After dinner they installed themselves In 
a handsome drawing-room, of oblong shape, 
where the baron had a good fire kindled, 
the room being damp and the evening 
rather cool. Mme. de Juines seated her- 
self in her easy-chair, and began to em- 
broider an altar-cloth, shut up in herself, 
alone with her needle, her deafness, and 
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her conscience. The baron and his daugh- 
ter placed themselves near the chimney with 
its carved mantelpiece, and remained some 
time without uttering a word. 

Each time that Claire returned to Sali- 
gncux she made as complete an inventory 
inside as she did outside ; she was always 
afraid of finding something gone ; she had 
had such disagreeable surprises of that 
sort ! As she leaned back in her low chair, 
she cast her eyes into every corner of the 
room : the walls decorated in stucco ; the 
coffered ceiling of walnut-wood with gilded 
mouldings ; the windows, whose fastenings 
were perfect masterpieces of metal-work ; 
the spaces over the doors painted with 
cupids and emblems ; the family portraits, 
equestrian and otherwise ; the ancient fur- 
niture in Beauvais tapestry ; a commode in 
marquetry, and coffers of ebony. 

Then, bringing her eyes back to the 
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chimney, she observed that the mantel 
had retained its cartouch and medallion, 
that the uprights still had all their beauti- 
fully engraved brasses; but she suddenly 
remembered that there had formerly been 
on the mantel a curious clock ornamented 
with antique cameos which had been trans- 
formed into a modern timepiece, and two 
handsome vases in Sevres biscuit, one of 
which, with the clock, had disappeared. 

When M, de Saligneux went to Paris, 
in the vain hope of negotiating a loan, he 
had taken the clock and the vase, under 
the pretence that they needed repairs ; he 
had not brought them back, probably 
having sent them to the auction-room. 

' What has become of your clock i^ asked 
Mdlle. de Saligneux. 

' Ah ! don't mention it, my dear,' said 
the baron, ' Clocks have their diseases ; 
one morning it was carried off,' 
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Claire pointed to the Sevres vase, say- 
ing: 

* Where is the other ?* 

* Alas ! we are all mortal/ sighed he. 
She did not press her questions further ; 

there was nothing left for her to learn. 
She stretched her feet out on the andirons 
and plunged into reflections, which she 
confided to no one, preferring to keep 
them to herself After a long silence : 

' What a pretty foot you have, my dear,' 
said the baron. 

* You think so.' 

* I have never seen one smaller or better 
formed.* 

* And God knows how much experience 
you have had in such matters !* 

* Ah ! not so much as you imagine,* he 
replied modestly. 

* The foot of an opera goddess is not to 
be compared to mine i^* she asked. 
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' I do not wish to make comparisons ; I 
say that yours is perfect !' 

' I know some one who could speak from 
knowledge, having seen it much better than 
you will ever see it.' 

' Who is the happy mortal ?' 

' He was not a chiropodist.' 

'Who then?* 

'Some one who saw it to-day, un- 
covered.' 

' Uncovered ?' 

' Bare,' she replied, imprudently raising 
her voice, so that Mme. de Juines 
started, and, throwing up her head, ex- 
claimed : 

' Mon Dieu ! what are you saying ? I 
think she said bare. Who. is bare i*' 

' She was asking me,' shouted the baron, 
' if it was easy to mount a bare-backed 
horse.' 

'Could you not employ more suitable 
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expressions, mademoiselle?* returned Mme. 
de Juines. 

' About a horse !* retorted Claire. 

* Horse or not, there are words which 
are not employed in good society. You 
should have said undressed. When will 
you learn to be careful i^' 

Thereupon the countess resumed her 
embroidery, and M. de Saligneux said 
softly to his daughter : 

* Who had the precious privilege of see- 
ing your foot bare, or undressed ?' 

* Guess. But no, you will never guess. 
A young man, the son of your mortal 
enemy, the ogre of the White House, M. 
Lionel Teterol.* 

* Ah ! indeed. But how did it happen } 
You sent for him, and said to him delibe- 
rately, ** It is charming, just look !" * 

* Let us understand each other : you 
were not told that it was shown to him. 
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The young man is a rogue, who pre- 
tends to sleep and does not sleep at 
ail; 

And Mdlle. de Saligneux recounted to 
her father, in detail, the whole adventure 
of the lily. M. de Saligneux listened with 
delight, thanking heaven for having under- 
taken the burden of procuring him an 
opening, which he had been seeking in 
vain for the last hour. 

When she had finished her story : ' So,' 
he said to her, ' you have seen this phcenix 
to-day with your own eyes ?" 

'What phcenix?' 

' M. Lionel T^terol.' 

' How is he a phcenix ?' 

' He is a young man who is not only 
remarkable, but exceptional, extraordinary, 
quite extraordinary — endowed with the 
finest faculties, worthy of the best position, 
for whom all the notaries in Paris agree ia 
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predicting the finest career and a superb 
future. You did not suspect it ?' 

* I jissurc you that, as I looked at the 
<\xlr;i()rdinary young man, I did not read 
hiM greiit career in his brow. It is true 
thai the river ran between us/ 

* Hut he pleased you ?* 

' Il(! did not displease me. He under- 
took to prove to me that a T^terol, by 
taking pains, could be decorous, polite, and 
v\v\\ gallant.* 

* '!*hat does not surprise me ; he is 
rhanning. 'I'he notaries affirm it ; I saw 
tJK'ir l(*tter ; there were even passages 
which I was made to read twice. The 
fact is that this handsome blond, whom 
the women are wild over, has a noble 
heart, a soul of the most exquisite delicacy, 
and rare elevation of sentiment — in short, 
all the qualities fitted to make a family 
happy.* 
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He expatiated on the subject. She 
listened to him at first with a smile on her 
lips. She thought he was in earnest, and 
became serious in her turn. She drew her 
foot off the andirons, sat upright, folded 
her arms, and, gazing fixedly at her 
father, who dared not look at her, she 
said : 

' Ah ! while walking in the road bordered 
with flowering eglantine, have I put my 
foot in a hole f 

' What do you mean ?' 

' You praise this young man a great 
deal ; do you entertain any intention of 
making me marry him ?' 

' Come, that is an idea,' he replied, 
striking his forehead ; ' a rather odd idea, 
to be sure, but after all, a pretty good one. 
for — Are you prejudiced ? I am not ; 
I belong to my century, and one ought to 
belong to his century. A great philosopher, 
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with whom I entertain agreeable relations 
which contribute to the happiness of my 
life, said to me the other day, " Every- 
where is to be heard the sound of sabots 
advancing and of varnished boots retreat- 
ing.*' Nothing can be more true ; these 
people are advancing and we are retreating. 
It is a great pity, for the world is a charm- 
ing place. Old France has but one means 
of prolonging her existence : it is to marry 
new rVance ; for, as to burying herself in 
h(!r nigrets, it is a villainous burial, and a 
t(;nib ought at least to be comfortable. If 
we are not careful, my dear, we shall find 
ourselves in an impossible situation, and 
a man's first duty is to be in an easy 
position.' 

* Ah ! if my aunt could hear you !' said 

she. 

* Thank God, she cannot hear. I love 
and venerate her with all my heart ; but,, 
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■of all impossible beings, she is the most 
impossible. Just look at her : what does 
she look like ? A bunch of feathers from 

a hearse, while M. Lionel T^terol ' 

' Again ! Once for all, tell me whether 
you are serious or jesting ?' 

' Eh ! jesting, of course, and yet — One 
must be courageous with one's opinions. 
My very sincere opinion is that handsome 
Lionel is an admirable match.' 
' For a Saligneux .■'' 
' Certainly.' 

' Don't utter enormities.' 
' I see no enormity in the affair, except 
the millions of M. T^terol — Jean the first, 
Jean the only ; and I know for a certainty 
that he intends to make a superb settle- 
ment on his son when he marries.' 

' I am prejudiced enough to think that 
M. T^terol's millions are not necessary to 
my happiness.' 

VOL. II. 26 
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* Bah ! it is well enough to say that ; but 
the happiness of women has become so 
complicated, so costly ! Rich soil, a great 
deal of rich soil, is required for these 
flowers which embellish our existence. 
Besides, you have confessed that this 
young man pleases you/ 

' In the quality of a young man whom 
one meets on the banks of a river ; but, 
from the moment when it becomes a ques- 
tion of marriage, he has a serious, unpardon- 
able defect/ 

' What is that ?* 

* He is his father s son, and I am per- 
suaded that he resembles him, that he in- 
herits something of his disposition/ 

' Come now, be serious. If I were to 
propose to you to marry him, what would 
you answer ?* 

She unfolded her arms, and exclaimed, 
in a firm, resolute voice : 
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' I should answer that a Saligneux was 
not made to marry the son of a T^terol.' 

The Countess de Juines started again. 

'What is it?' she inquired. -'I really 
think she is speaking of M, Tgterol. 
Patrice, you have forgotten to inform her 
that there are expressions which are not 
used in good society.' 

Mdlle. de Saligneux ran to her aunt, 
and shouted into her ear : 

' I was telling my father that M. T^terol 
is an abominable man, and his son the 
same.' 

' What is that ? his son ! He has a son, 
then "i If such people take to having sons, 
what will become of us ? And to think 
that the wretches possess to-day fields 
which used to belong to the Saligneux ! to 
think that they gather the vintage of the 
Saligneux! I was looking at that poor 
vineyard a short time ago ; it had the air 
26 — 2 
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of a race-horse which feels a common 
stable-boy on his back.* 

The Countess de Juines s eyesight was 
as piercing as M. TeteroVs. The one per- 
ceived with his naked eye the mortgages 
which burdened the Chateau de Saligneux ; 
the other did not need to look twice at a 
vineyard in order to discover that it felt 
j)rofoundly humiliated and sorry at being 
()l)liged to furnish wine to the T^terols. 

* And where will these wretches stop ?' 
she pursued, speaking more to the point 
than she thought. * They will not be con- 
tent until they have taken everything from 
us. They aspire to live in the chateau of 
the Saligneux, to eat from the Saligneux 
silver, and to sleep in the beds of the Sali- 
gneux.* 

' They will never sleep there, aunt ; I 
will answer for that,* said her niece. 

' You will answer for that } Claire, 
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your sentiment is good ; but I do not 
know how it happens that there is 
always something improper in your re- 
marks.' 

' But, aunt, 1 only repeated what you 
had just said.' 

' You forget, mademoiselle, that I am 
almost sixty, and that it is proper for me 
to say a great many things which you are 
not permitted even to understand. A girl 
of your age, who respects herself, ought 
not to know that such people as T^terol 
are in existence.' 

Mdlle. de Saligneux returned to her 
father, and making an effort to meet his 
eye, which avoided hers, she said : 

'So M. Tfiterol had the effrontery to 
make this proposal to you, and you were 
so culpably weak as to accept it.' 

' Ah ! excuse me ; I made your consent 
a condition.' 
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* Explciin yourself : how did it come to 
puss ?* 

M t is your fault. You met that wretch 
on(! day : in spite of what is said, he has a 
ICMulcr heart,- and your charms produced 
an inefTaccable impression on him. He 
(Irt^unied of them and lost his head over 
lh(!ni, and ended by confessing to me that 
h(! was dying with a desire to marry you. 
Ah I of course I said no, no emphatically. 
** Wt^ll I" he replied, '' if she can't be my 
wife, let her at least be my daughter-in- 
law ; but she must be connected with me 
in some way !" ' 

* Do not jest any more, if you please, I 
am not in a humour for laughing. This 
man must have some hold upon you. I 
beg you to tell me what that hold 
is.' 

* Must I tell you ? The hold a 
creditor has over his debtor,' returned 
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M. de Saligneux piteously, dropping his 
head, 

' You have borrowed money from 
him ?' 

'God forbid! He played a frightful 
trick on me,' 

' Tell me the truth, the whole truth ; I 
will know it,' she answered quickly. 

Driven to the wall, the baron began his 
confession, and assuming an attitude of 
humiliation, and a voice as modest as his 
countenance, he decided to tell his daughter 
all that had passed between M, Tfiterol 
and himself : the transfer of the two notes, 
his vain journey to Paris, his return to 
Saligneux, his visit to the White House — 
everything down to the counter-deed. 

She stood listening to him, leaning 
-against the chimney, with contracted brows 
and quivering nostrils. She looked steadily 
at a porcelain figure which she had taken 
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in her hand, and it seemed to her that her 
life, which had formerly appeared so beau- 
tiful to her, had suddenly become as ugly, 
as unfjraceful, as repulsive, as a Chinese 
grimace. 

When he had finished, she said, in a 
dull voice : 

* So there is a law which authorizes 
creditors to seize upon the daughters of 
their debtors, and another law w^hich 
authorizes the debtors to hand over their 
(laufjhters without consulting them ?' 

'I'hen, carried away with indignation, 
she exclaimed violently : 

* Ah ! father, you have sold me !' and 
she threw the porcelain figure on the floor,, 
where it was shattered to fragments. 

Mme. de Juines saw the gesture and 
the broken figure. She dropped her 
needle, and started from her seat, say- 
ing: 
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' Is she going mad, Patrice ? What is 
the matter with her ?' 

'Nothing,' answered the baron. 'A 
storm is brewing, and she has a nervous 
attack to-day.' 

' She is not twenty, and she has nerves ?' 
replied the countess. ' But, Patrice, she 
is making a scene, I begin to beUeve 
that she frequents the second-rate thea- 
tres.' 

' Be indulgent, sister,' said the baron ; 
' she is not quite in her right mind.' 

' What is a Saligneux who is not in her 
right mind ? What is a Saligneux who 
makes scenes ? Good God ! what an 
education ! You will tell me that she had 
no mother ; but did she not spend five 
years in the convent ? And this is the fine 
result ! It is true that she always lived 
with men before that, as well as since.' 

'And with very dangerous men,' ex- 
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claimed Mdlle. de Saligneux, pointing to 
her father. 

* Another impropriety,* cried the coun- 
tess, more majestic than the three judges 
in Hades, Minos, ^acus, and Rhadaman- 
thus. * It will not be the last.' 

* Excuse me, aunt,* said Claire. * I feel 
seriously indisposed, and shall go to bed.' 

* She will go to bed ! It is certainly 
the very best thing she can do, but her 
language is always shocking. In what 
century do we live ? Respect is disap- 
pearing.* 

* I shall disappear, too,* said Mdlle. de 
Saligneux to her father. 

And lighting a candle, she left the 
room. 

He ran after her, and, on the pretext of 
assisting her, caught her in the middle of 
the staircase, and turning her round ab- 
ruptly, said : 
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' Really, for a sensible girl, you surprise 
me. What ! you cannot have thought I 
was in earnest ? Did you not see that I 
was trying' you ? Do you imagine that I 
would consent to marry you to a T^terol ? 
It is true that I gave my word to that 
blockhead ; but I must assert, upon my 
honour, that never, never had I any inten- 
tion of keeping it.' 

' It would have been better not to 
give it' 

' What would you have ? All the art of 
politics consists in promising and breaking 
one's word ; ask Prince Bismarck, ask 
Prince GortschakofF, ask any one you like. 
We shall be rid of him by selling Sali- 
gneux.' 

Claire's face lengthened. 

' Sell Saligneux, my dear Saligneux !' 
said she. ' It would be more than a mis- 
fortune, it would be a disgrace.' 
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' Ah, my dear, we must choose between 
the two. If these old walls are indispen- 
sable to your happiness, resign yourself 
to marrying the extraordinary young man.' 

' Never !* said she. 

* And I say as you do, never ! Now, 
have I said it right, yes or no ? And 
when we have sold these old walls, I shall 
not be uneasy about your fate ; you have 
a retreat assured to you by M. de Vire- 
vielle. As for me, I do not know what 
will become of me ; but don't worry your 
brains about that. I will hire myself to 
the keeper of a menagerie, to the director 
of some strolling show, that he may 
shelter me in his tent, and that he may 
exhibit to the loungers the last of the 
Saligneux, front and back, full face and 
profile.' 

* Be quiet,' said she ; * these jests hurt 
me.' 
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And she precipitately ascended several 
steps. He called to her, and she turned 
round. 

' You are angry with me, naughty 
girl ; you are going off without kissing 
me.' 

She descended to him, but did not kiss 
him. 

' After all,' said he, ' is it my fault that 
we are not millionaires .''' 

' M, de Virevielle says it is ; that you 
are a great sinner, a criminal ; that you 
have every vice.' 

' Charming old man ! And you believe 
all that ?' 

•All; 

Celestial goodness ! what can 1 do to 
regain your good graces, to recover your 
goodwill ? Wait — an inspiration occurs to 
me,' he added, assuming an air of im- 
provising a solution which he had long 
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meditated, and which he had held in re- 
serve in case his overtures were not favour- 
ably received. ' According to the terms of 
that cursed counter-deed, I bound myself 
to reimburse M. T^terol on demand, or 
within the week following the rupture of 
the marriage-contract ; but the case pro- 
vided for is a refusal on your part or mine. 
If the match were to fall through for some 
other cause, for which I am not respohsible, 
I should have four years in which to free 
myself; and in four years one can look 
about, find resources and expedients. Not 
to marry the remarkable young man, and 
not to sell Saligneux — that would be per- 
fect diplomacy ! Could you not discover 
some means of disgusting this pearl of 
doctors of law, this mirror of chivalry, this 
masterpiece of nature and art — could you 
not make him reject you } It is a difficult 
undertaking, you are so pretty ! but could 
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you not invent some means ? Be adroit ; 
what is the use of being a woman if one is 
not so ?' 

'Well, we will see,' said she. And, 
taking her father's' head between her 
hands, she said : ' Was I not right to call 
you an agreeable serpent ? But to-day 
you have more of the serpent about you 
than of agreeability.' 

At these words she kissed his forehead, 
or, rather, she bit it, for her teeth left a 
mark. 

When she reached her room, she sat 
down at the foot of her bed, and while 
taking down her hair, she gave way to the 
most melancholy reflections. Suddenly 
she exclaimed : ' Ah ! Theodore, Theo- 
dore !' Soon she smiled, saying ; ' That is 
an idea ; I must for once make use of 
Theodore.' 

A quarter of an hour later she was. 
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sleeping soundly. By the favour of 
heaven, the last heiress of the Sali- 
gneux had smiles and sleep at her com- 
mand. 




CHAPTER IV. 



N the 1 2th of September, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, M. 
T^terol opened a little gate with 
a large Icey, and traversed the bridge over 
the Limourde, accompanied by his son. A 
white cravat encircled his bull-neck, and 
rather strangled him. He wore a perfectly 
new black -cloth coat, ordered for the occa- 
sion, and in which he found himself under 
restraint. New clothes always made him 
uncomfortable. Not only was he very 
VOL. II. 27 
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corpulent, but, when he thought of certain 
things, his chest expanded until all the 
seams in his clothing cracked. The tailors 
never had enough cloth to clothe Jean 
T^terol's pride. 

He was in too high a state of good- 
humour that day to complain either of his 
cravat, or his coat, or his tailor, or his 
shoes, which were too tight, or of any- 
body. Never had his countenance been 
so clear, his lips so smiling ; shimmers of 
happiness ran through his heavy, grizzled 
eyebrows. All along the road he hummed 
the air of * Malbrough.* As he passed the 
bridge he could not resist the pleasure of 
pushing a stone which was loose with his 
cane, and sending it into the river ; and he 
said to Lionel : 

* That is the way the gentry keep up 
their property. We will render them the 
service of mending their bridges.* 
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The Countess dejuinesdid not see him. 
If she had seen with her eyes M. T^terol 
crossing the bridge, and if she had once 
suspected the object of his visit to the 
chateau, perhaps she would have lost her 
reason, perhaps she would have been 
driven to some extremity ; but she would 
certainly have groaned over the deplorable 
consequences of her fault, and reproached 
heaven for the excess of its vengeance. 
Fortunately, Mme. de Juines was absent. 
The baron had taken the precaution of 
getting her out of the way. He had repre- 
sented to her that the weather was mag- 
nificent, and begged her to go for a drive, 
to pay a visit to the sisters of St. Mary, 
with whom she was in the habit of ex- 
changing little civilities and gossip. 

If Mme. de Juines had been there, a 
sign from on high would have announced 
to her the approach of the enemy who 
27 — 2 
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aspired to sleep in the bed of the Sali- 
gneux. When Caesar died, the sun grew 
dim, the Po overflowed its banks, the 
statues shed tears of blood, phantoms 
walked the streets, and the forests re- 
sounded with dismal howls. The sun did 
not grow dim, neither did any wolf howl, 
as M. T^terol crossed the Limourde. 
Nevertheless, it is stated that on the 
1 2th of September, 1875, ^^ three o'clock 
precisely, something strange took place at 
Saligneux. A few minutes before the air 
was perfectly tranquil ; suddenly a gust of 
wind bent the tops of the elms on the 
terrace, and the walls of the chdteau 
trembled. We dare not affirm that one of 
the gargoyles which surmounted the roof 
opened its doleful mouth several times ; 
that a long groan was heard in the vaults 
of the chapel where three Saligneux re- 
posed, and that the cold ashes moved in 
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their tomb. These prodigies might well 
be apocryphal ; but it is positive and 
notorious that the gust detached from the 
tower a large stone, which fortunately did 
not kill any one, and that a magnificent 
climbing-rose, reaching to the height of the 
machicolations of a tower, shook down all 
its blossoms, carpeting the ground, after 
which the wind subsided as if by enchant- 
ment. Thus was announced on that 
memorable day the invasion of the bar- 
barians, the avenging apparition of Attila, 
King of the Huns and scourge of God. 

The Baron de Saligneux did not possess 
so lively an imagination as his sister ; he 
was incapable of seeing a warning from 
heaven in a falling stone or a shower of 
roses ; the gust of wind surprised, but did 
not move him. 

M. T^terol had announced his visit for 
three o'clock ; the baron knew his formid- 
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able exactness, and he walked up and 
down a path in his park awaiting the 
enemy. As s<x)n as he saw him appear in 
the distance, he advanced to meet him, his 
hat on one ear, a flower in his button-hole, 
and a switch in his hand. 

M. T^terol stopped short and shouted 
to him : 

* Here he is at last, M. le Baron. What 
do you think of him ?' 

The baron looked attentively at Lionel^ 
who, after having saluted him, fixed upon 
him his proud, piercing glance. 

' Ah, monsieur !' said he, * the voice of 
rumour had already published your praises. 
I believe this is the first time that rumour 
has not lied.* 

At these words he offered his hand, and 
bade him welcome. 

M. T^terol had walked on while they 
were talking ; he had an idea in his brain,. 
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and was preparing a scene, which he was 
anxious should not fail. When he had 
reached the fruit-garden, which flanked 
the chiteau on the right, he searched for 
something which he did not find. He 
pushed open a little lattice-gate, and en- 
tered the garden. He was looking for a 
pear-tree which no longer existed ; but his 
eagle eye recognised the place where he 
had formerly seen it. He made a sign to 
M. de Saligneux and Lionel, and as soon 
as they had joined him : 

' M. le Baron,' he said, in his gruffest 
voice, ' once upon a time there was a 
pear-tree here — I can still see it — a fine 
pyramidal pear-tree. At that time I was 
a little country labourer, an under-gar- 
dener, and very proud to be in the service 
of a Baron de Saligneux. And yet I 
never had any occasion to be delighted 
with your father's kindness. God forbid 
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that I should speak ill of him ! But he 
set up to know a great deal about horti- 
culture, and he did not understand its first 
principles. I stick to what I have said, 
M. le Baron — he was ignorant of the first 
rudiments. He maintained that shears 
were better than a pruning-knife to trim 
fruit-trees. It is false, absolutely false. 
Everybody who understands the subject 
will tell you that shears mangle the branch 
they cut.* 

M. Teterol told this story of the pear- 
tree with as much animation and fire as 
though it had taken place the day before ; 
one might have said that the discussion 
had remained open for forty years. The 
man of eternal thoughts had no notion of 
time ; his wrath and his memories were 
always young. 

* So,' he continued, * I was occupied one 
day in cutting a shoot from this pear-tree, 
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and was preparing to pick off the twigs, 
leaving them eight centimetres long. It 
was ten o'clock in the morning. Your 
father approached me, clad in an apple- 
green silk dressing-gown. He watched 
me for a few minutes. Then, drawing his 
hands from his pockets, he treated me like 
a pack-mule, an idiot, and accused me of 
crippling his tree. Why should I have 
crippled his tree ? I did not care one way 
or the other for the pear-tree ; I have 
never taken a great interest in the pro- 
perty of others ; but it has always been 
my principle to do well whatever I under- 
take. Your father gets angry ; I reply. 
There — are you listening .'' — he stood 
there. I was here. Then he gave me 
a violent kick, which flung me against the 
tree.' M. T^terol burst into a noisy peal 
of laughter. Then he bridled up, strutted, 
placed his enormous hands on his powerful 
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hips, and exclaimed, * M. le Baron, what 
would your father have thought if, at the 
moment when he administered that little 
correction to me, some one had foretold to 
him that I should one day have a son who 
would marry his granddaughter ?' 

Saying this, he puffed out his cheeks, 
and turned his head to right and left, as if 
to take in at a glance the whole universe, 
which recognised in him its lord and 
master. 

M. de Saligneux listened to him, and as 
he listened he looked at his cane. It was 
the famous one with the agate handle, 
which he had resolved to break over 
M. Teterol's shoulders. Holding it by 
the middle, between his thumb and fore- 
finger, he made it turn, twist, rise, and 
fall, and he felt it tremble beneath his 
fingers. At length, driving from him all 
evil thoughts, he replied, in a sooth- 
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ing voice and with an enchanting 
smile ; 

' M. T^terol, it is quite possible that my 
father did not understand how to trim 
fruit-trees, and that he was wrong in pre- 
ferring shears to a pruning-knife. Still, he 
was an intelligent man. If he could have 
foreseen that a kick adroitly applied would 
have one day such happy consequences for 
his family, he would certainly have repeated 
it, in order to make more sure of the 
effect.' 

All the time his father was speaking, 
Lionel had suffered from uneasiness, 
mingled with confusion. He had tried ta 
make himself small ; he tried to sink into 
the earth, M. de Saligneux's reply made 
him emerge abruptly, and he felt the 
colour rush to his cheeks and ears. 

As for M. T^terol, he had fallen into a 
reverie ; he was wondering whether he 
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ought to take this reply in good or ill 
part. The bonbon was in a gilded paper, 
but it contained a bean instead of a sweet- 
meat, and the bean was rather difficult to 
digest. He looked at the baron, who had 
an air of perfect and candid innocence. 
He was reassured. * Honni soit qui mal 
y pense !* he said to himself, and recovered 
his good- humour. 

* Where is Mdlle. de Saligneux ?' he in- 
quired. * The moment has arrived'; I am 
anxious to present my son to her.' 

* There is no need of that,' replied the 
baron. ' The young people met yesterday, 
and introduced themselves.' 

* Eh ! slyboots, you did not tell me !' ex- 
claimed M. Teterol, threatening his son 
with his finger. 

* Monsieur,' resumed the baron, address- 
ing Lionel, * I want to ask some advice of 
your father, who understands so well how 
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to prune fruit-trees. My daughter is some- 
where in the garden; be so kind as to look 
there for her. She has been informed of 
your coming, and expects you.' 

Lionel did not wait to be told twice. 
He set out with a heavy troubled heart. 
He was annoyed at what he had just 
heard ; his dignity had been wounded, and 
a vague uneasiness mingled with his 
chagrin. It seemed to him that his hap- 
piness was a beautiful fruit, in which he 
had just discovered a worm. ' After all,' 
thought he, ' she and I are the only per- 
sons concerned; the rest is quite indifferent 
to me.' 

As he walked past the front of the 
ch&teau, a disagreeable noise made him 
start. It was the hoarse, sharp creaking 
of a worn-out chime, which had lost a part 
of its notes ; the old dotard, who had long 
since fallen into second childhood, no 
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longer knew its song : it skipped half of it. 
At lensfth the clock struck four in tremu- 
lous tones, dulled by the hoarseness of age. 
The tone was unpleasant ; it seemed to 
Lionel that the clock was angry with him, 
and was predicting bad luck to him. ' 

He arrived before the open gate of a 
vast garden, which had in former days 
offered to the admiration of visitors beauti- 
ful straight alleys, framed by trimmed box 
and yews cut in spheres and cones ; with 
trees planted in quincunxes, in squares, or 
on walls ; thick elm walks, bowers of 
verdure, statues everywhere ; in the centre, 
surmounted by flower-beds, a great basin, 
where the water spouted by dolphins fell 
back in sheets and jets. 

It was one of those classic gardens 
where the constructors flattered themselyes 
that they gave Nature lessons in deport- 
ment, and on teaching her geometry and 
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the fine art of irreproachable lines. But 
Nature detests straight lines ; she is al- 
ways a recalcitrant scholar to geometri- 
cians ; she submits with ill-grace to their 
tyranny, and resolves to take her revenge. 
She has a fund of wildness which man 
cannot conquer ; and the instant that he 
ceases to impose his will, as soon as he 
relaxes his care, she destroys her master's 
work. Nature hates man, and always ends 
by conquering him. 

The garden which Lionel had just 
entered had been very badly kept, and had 
been nearly abandoned since the days of 
Baron Adh^mar, who occupied himself far 
more with improving his fields than in 
preserving the useless parts of his domain. 
After his time decadence had turned to 
ruin. The box was ii'regularly cut, the 
grass invaded the walks, the yews were , 
ailing with age ; the great basin had no 
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water, and the dolphins who had formerly 
spouted it had the air of inquiring of what 
use they were in the world ; they had the 
melancholy physiognomy of all beings who 
have never known or have forgotten the 
secret of their destiny. 

But the statues had suffered more than 
anjnhing else : moss and green damp had 
attacked them ; their whiteness had for- 
ever disappeared ; a sort of plague or 
leprosy which seizes on stone had covered 
them with spots and lumps ; inexorable 
time had inflicted on them its mutilations 
and insults. One had lost an arm, another 
a leg, almost all the tips of their noses. 
In the basin was a Neptune, whose face 
was very much damaged, nothing remain- 
ing but his beard and half of his trident, 
A little farther on was a Jupiter deprived 
of his head ; the rain-water stood in his 
hollow neck, as if it were a trough, and 
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the sparrows came there to drink, for 
sparrows respect nothing, and feel no 
scruples in making a watering-trough of 
Jupiter's neck. 

In the middle of a litde grove stood a 
Pan, who had leaned against a rock and 
played his pipes for nearly two centuries ; 
he had no longer either pipes or hands, or 
the slightest breath, and the rock, not 
knowing the cause of his silence, was sur- 
prised not to hear his song. In another 
place Vertumnus reposed, with crossed 
legs and his horn of plenty, on a pedestal 
which had lost its balance ; he had an 
anxious air : he foresaw an accident. Near 
by was a pedestal whose statue had dis- 
appeared, and which seemed to ask, 'What 
has become of my idol ?' 

But these devastated, mutilated gardens 
still had character. One felt that they had 
served as a stage or a retreat to noble 
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existences, which they remembered ; one 
fancied he could divine that, in former 
days, proud, ambitious, generous hopes, 
heroic sorrows, had animated those straight 
alleys, imder those well-trimmed hedges, 
and that they had conversed with the gods, 
who were then neither lame nor one- 
armed, nor decrepit nor leprous. 

The gardens were only the shadow of 
their former selves ; but in order to pass 
into that state of shadow, they had first 
existed ; and many people, if they spoke 
truthfully, would confess that they go and 
come, speak and eat, and have the air of 
being alive, yet do not exist. Such a re- 
flection occurred to Lionel as he cast his 
eye around him in his endeavour to dis- 
cover Mdlle. de Saligneux. He had set 
out to find her, and had not succeeded in 
catching a glimpse of her. 

He had no inkling that, concealed in an 
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impenetrable bower of verdure, where she 
Tiad managed to make a peep-hole, she 
was watching him go and come, was fol- 
lowing his every movement, examining 
liim with a curious eye, seeking to read 
"his face and his heart. Absorbed in a pro- 
found meditation, revolving a crowd of 
thoughts which met and battled in her 
brain, tormented by contradictions, at war 
with herself, her eye flashed, sudden 
blushes covered her cheeks ; she was 
seized by turns with a nervous trembling, 
with a desire to cry, to weep, to grow 
angry. 

Anger was the sentiment which carried 
the day. She was irritated against her 
fate, against her bad luck. It seemed to 
ber that her life was a failure ; that an in- 
visible enemy was working against her ; 
that an all-powerful genius, full of malig- 
nity, had undertaken the government of 
28—2 
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the world, and that he was putting captious 
questions to Mdlle. de Saligneux ; that he 
was placing her in embarrassing situations, 
and saying to her, ' Get out of them the 
best way you can !* 

At intervals she plucked twigs or leaves; 
she tore them in pieces, rubbed them to 
powder between her fingers. This amuse- 
ment appeased her anger, but offered no 
solution. 

After having twice made the tour of the 
garden, Lionel was beating a retreat, when 
a voice called to him, * Monsieur, are you 
looking for me ?* 

He started, turned about, and retraced 
his steps. The next moment he was 
seated on a stone bench, the other end of 
which was occupied by Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux. 

In front of the bench was a sloping lawn, 
crowned by a broken urn, out of which 
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gazed a grinning Silenus, who doubtless 
had some reason for his drollery. 

Mdlle. de Saligneux looked at Lionel, 
and remarked : 

' I am told, monsieur, that we are to 
converse together. Begin : I will reply.' 

She spoke in a dry and haughty tone. 
He immediately comprehended that he 
had deceived himself, or rather that he 
had been deceived ; that his dream was 
over; that, as far as his happiness and 
pride were concerned, it would have been 
better for him not to have come to Sali- 
gneux. 

A profound discouragement, a sombre 
sadness, took possession of him, A short 
distance away they were thrashing wheat 
in a barn ; pigeons were cooing on a neigh- 
bouring roof ; the murmur of a half drled- 
up rill of water was audible, as it escaped 
drop by drop into a subterranean channel. 
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Lionel listened to all these noises ; he 
gazed at the grinning Silenus, and re- 
mained dumb. 

From time to time he bent his head 
slightly toward the left, and then he 
caught a glimpse of Mdlle. de Saligneux> 
or at least of the skirt of her grey dress, 
ornamented with pretty pink bows. It 
seemed to him that the grey skirt and 
pink ribbons were far away, at the end 
of the garden — ^almost at the end of the 
world. 

The bench on which he sat was hardly 
six feet long, and Lionel needed but to 
stretch out his arm to seize Mdlle. de 
Saligneux s hand and raise it to his lips. 
But between that baron's daughter and 
himself lay leagues and leagues — an im- 
measurable, infinite space. He bitterly 
regretted that he had not perceived it 
sooner, and reproached himself for his 
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precipitation, his folly, his awkward credu- 
lity. Why had he come to Saligneux ? he 
no longer knew. An invincible timidity, a 
fear of wasting his words, clogged his 
tongue. The thrashing of wheat went on 
in the barn, the pigeons did not grow 
weary of cooing, the water continued to 
murmur, the Silenus grinned, and Lionel 
remained silent. 

Mdlle. de Saligneux made a gesture of 
impatience. 

' Do you know, monsieur,' she exclaimed, 
' that the conversation is making no pro- 
gress ? We must help each other a little, 
for no one else will help us. Do you wish 
me to begin ? That is not right. Do you 
find it so difficult to tell me that you think 
me pretty and charming, and that you 
adore me ? But you are an intelligent 
man ; you have a horror of trifling 
speeches, of stupid lies. Moreover, you 
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know very well that I should not believe 
you.* 

Lionel recovered the use of his voice, 
and replied : 

* If I were to tell you, mademoiselle, that 
since the day when I had the happiness, or 
the unhappiness, to meet you for the first 
time, I have not succeeded in forgetting 
you, and that for two months I returned 
every morning to the spot where I saw 
you, in the hope of seeing you again, would 
you believe me ?* 

* Oh ! oh ! very well imagined !' said she, 
gazing at him with an air of incredulous 
and disdainful surprise. 

It was not that this adventure appeared 
absolutely improbable to her — not that she 
considered it impossible that Mdlle. de 
Saligneux should have committed irre- 
parable ravages in a heart at first sight — 
not that she was displeased at having a 
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handsome blond young man fall suddenly 
in love with her; but under the circum- 
stances, she could not admit that the hand- 
some blond was speaking the truth. 

* For two months !* she resumed ; * that's 
to say, for sixty days in succession, without 
excepting the rainy days ! That was a fine 
proceeding. And when you went home 
without having seen me, did you seriously 
meditate blowing your brains out ?' 

* No,' replied he, smiling ; * I must con- 
fess that I never thought of that. My 
poor brain was too necessary to me. at that 
time. I was busy preparing a thesis, and 
I was angry with the unknown lady of the 
Bois de Boulogne for the distraction which 
she caused me. I ridiculed myself ; I said 
to myself, **Dieu! am not I unreasonable, 
absurd, ridiculous i*'* and I resolved to for- 
get you ; but the next day I returned to the 
woods.' 
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* And your thesis was pronounced de- 
testable ?' 

* Alas ! I must confess that I was com- 
plimented on it; 

* What a humiliation for me ! But, 
monsieur, how did you find out that the 
unknown lady who caused you such danger- 
ous distraction was Mdlle. de Saligneux ?* 

* I have only known it since yester- 
day.' 

* So, monsieur, you were in love with the 
unknown, and yet you wished to marry 
Mdlle. de Saligneux ?' 

* Thank God, Mdlle. de Saligneux and 
the unknown are the same person ; and I 
swear to you, mademoiselle, that were it 
otherwise I should not be here.' 

She looked at him again, and said : 

* I might have believed you yesterday ^ 
to-day I do not believe you.' 

' Why ?' 
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* Because yesterday I knew nothing, and 
to-day I know all/ 

* And what do you know ?' 
'All, I tell you/ 

* I conjure you to explain yourself.* 

* What is the use ?* she replied dryly ; 
* and what could I tell you ?* 

After a pause, Lionel exclaimed : 

* But what kind of a man do you take 
me to be ?* 

She retorted : 

* Monsieur, there are docile, obedient,, 
submissive sons, who say amen to whatever 
their fathers propose ; there are well- 
brought-up young people, who have 
learned from their very infancy to sacri-^ 
fice their hearts to their vanity ; there are 
also ambitious men, who find it to their 
advantage to marry a portionless girl 
whom they do not love. You have dis-^ 
covered that a Saligneux can be of some 
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service to you. It is highly flattering to 
me, and I thank you for the honouf you 
do me.' 

Lionel drew himself up. ' So that is the 
opinion you entertain concerning me/ he 
cried, * and you have not dismissed me !* 

* I dismiss you ! I should not think of 
such a thing.* 

* What ! mademoiselle, you resign your- 
self to wed this submissive and idiotic son, 
this vain fop, this ambitious, unscrupulous 
man ?' 

* Why do you speak of resignation ? 
Oh ! I am not a girl to sacrifice myself ; 
sacrifice is a very fine thing, but does not 
suit me. We are about to conclude a bar- 
gain, and the bargain will make two people 
happy. Do you wish me to show you the 
bottom of my heart ? I will confess, with 
downcast eyes, that my girlish dream 
always was to marry a million. As one 
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ought to be reasonable and not demand too 
much of Providence, the million of my 
dreams was sixty years old or thereabouts ; 
he was ugly, eccentric, had no hair ; and 
yet, as he was, he suited me. Heaven 
overwhelms me : the million whom it sends 
me has all his hair. I do not know exactly, 
monsieur, of what use I shall be to you — 
that is your affair ; but I know very well of 
what use you will be to me, and since you 
are pleased to ask for my hand, I give it.' 

* Ah ! mademoiselle, be pleased to dis- 
miss me !' repeated Lionel. 

* No ; you will not get me to say it,* 
replied Mdlle. de Saligneux ; and she 
added : * Does my frankness offend you ?' 

* Your frankness ! Confess that you are 
playing a comedy, and that the comedy 
appears to you, as it does to me, unworthy 
of you.' 

She looked at him with such an air of 
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innocent surprise, that he no longer knew 
what to think of her. 

* You think I am acting a comedy ?* she 
resumed. * I am frank, monsieur, very 
frank. My frankness will stand any trial : 
it is my greatest quality. I do not make 
illusions for myself about other people, and 
I do not wish them to have any about me. 
I will say in my turn : For what do you 
take me ? For a romantic girl ? Oh ! 
undeceive yourself. I have a very posi- 
tive, very practical mind. It may be the 
result of the education that has been given 
me. I had not to wait until I put on long 
dresses to learn that the saddest of all fates 
is that of a well-born girl whose fortune 
•does not correspond to her pretensions ; 
and you know that a well-born girl has a 
great many. . I was taught to consider 
poverty as the worst of evils, as a cause for 
ridicule, as a deformity. Yes, it is one of 
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the maladies which render life not only 
painful, but hideous, and I fear it as much 
as I should the small-pox. Moreover, I 
will confess that when my father informed 
me of your proposal, I would not listen to 
it. ** It is a misalliance," I said to him. 
*' Bah," he replied ; " it is such a rich 
match." — " Cannot I find as rich a one in 
our own class ?" ' (That seemed to me 
very doubtful.) " But at least you can 
assure me that this young man will please 
me ?" — " It is enough if he does not dis- 
please you." Well, monsieur, my father 
was right ; you do not displease me ; I 
think you an honest man, and I heartily 
agree to this misalliance.' 

* Dieu ! how very good you are !' cried 
Lionel. ' My happiness is extreme ; shall 
I kneel at your feet to thank you ?' 

* It is unnecessary ; I will excuse you 
that formality.' 
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* I think there has been enough of this/ 
said he, rising, * and that we have nothing 
more to say to each other.* 

* Truly. But I have still a confession to 
make, a confession which weighs me down, 
and I desire to rid myself of it immediately. 
I think you are jealous, monsieur. Yester- 
day, when I had the pleasure of meeting 
you on the flowery banks of the Limourde, 
your first care was to assure yourself that 
my heart was free, and you were in the 
greatest haste to inquire * 

* Who Theodore was,* he interposed. 
* I don't care to know now.' 

* Excuse me, my frankness forces me to 
tell you.* 

' Who is Theodore ? I know as well as 
you do,* he returned. * Theodore is a 
delightful and exquisite young man ; a 
young man who is not vain or imbecile, 
like myself; a young man who not only 
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does not displease you, mademoiselle, but 
who pleases you extremely, and whom you 
could marry without incurring the disgrace 
of a misalliance. Why does he not possess 
the million which in your short frocks you 
already sighed for ? Ah ! poor Theodore ! 
you sacrifice him to me without remorse, 
and without regret.' 

'Without remorse, perhaps; without 
regret — that is a different thing. Bah ! 
it was only a little school-girl love, and I 
beg you to believe that I never promised 
to marry him.' 

* But you encouraged his hopes Y 
*What, monsieur, we are quarrelling 

already ! What will come later ?* 

* What do you expect ? You were right : 
I am of a jealous disposition, and I confess 
that Theodore — ^but how will you manage 
to announce his misfortune to him ?* 

' Mon Dieu X said she with forced 
VOL. II. 29 
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gaiety ; * I shall simply explain to him 
that nowadays there is but one god, the 
god Dollar, and that M. Lionel T^terol is 
his prophet.' 

He approached her, and gazing steadily 
at her, exclaimed : * And this is the un- 
known of the Bois de Boulogne ! This is 
what was contained under that plumed hat 
which I have so often seen in my dreams ! 
this is the heart which beat under the 
riding-habit which I one day touched with 
trembling hand ! O sweetness of the early 
spring! O mystery of the Avenue des 
Poteaux ! O my romance ! O my folly ! 
I cannot tell you, mademoiselle, under 
what obligation I am to you. A few 
minutes ago I felt profoundly unhappy ;. 
my heart was sad and heavy. I thank 
you. Thanks to your noble frankness, I 
am saved. Behold me quite cured ; I shall 
leave this place with a free, light heart.' 
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He bowed to her, and was already walk- 
ing away, when she said, * Where are you 
going, monsieur ?* 

' The obedient submissive son/ he re- 
plied, * is going to announce to his father, 
at once, that he has seen Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux for the last time.* 

She had gained her object ; she had 
carried out her plan of campaign, and, 
without much difficulty, had won the 
game. What was passing in her mind 
or heart ? She rose, stepped in front 
of Lionel, barred the way, and, suddenly 
changing countenance, said, in a trembling 
voice : 

* But you are an honest man after all, 
monsieur? I do not understand you. 
Ah, monsieur, an honest man offers him- 
self ; he does not force himself upon a 
woman.' 

29 — 2 
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Surprised by the change that had taken 
place in her, he recoiled a step. 

* What do you mean ? demanded he. 
* When have I tried to force myself upon 
you?* 

She hastily imtied the strings of her hat, 
which seemed to obstruct her wrath ; the 
hat fell at her feet, and she did not pick it 
up. With her head thrown up, her hair in 
disorder, her eyes flaming, she exclaimed, 
with vehemence : 

' I am willing to admit, monsieur, that it 
is through want of reflection that you have 
been rendered an accomplice in an un- 
worthy manoeuvre. I even consent to be- 
lieve that you deign to think me pretty ; 
that I have had the good fortune to please 
you ; that you have yielded to an impulse 
of your heart or your imagination, in lend- 
ing yourself to a very ingenious combina- 
tion which you certainly never would have 
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invented. It is nevertheless true that the 
person whom you represent here, and 
whom you have some difficulty in repre- 
senting, is unworthy of you, as the stupid 
comedy which I have just played is un- 
worthy of me. You dare to maintain that 
you have not tried to force yourself on me ? 
The malefactor who stops passers-by at 
the edge of the woods, demanding their 
purse or their life, is a gallant man also ; 
he respects the liberty of his neighbour; 
he permits him to choose. Ah ! monsieur, 
you think it a very simple matter that your 
father should have bought up notes, in 
order to have the Baron de Saligneux at 
his mercy ! You think it a simple matter 
that he should say to him, with his papers 
in his hand, " You will make over to me 
either your chiteau or your honour ; either 
your daughter marries my son, or you will 
pay me instantly the sum of something 
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over two hundred thousand francs which 
you owe me !" This proceeding has ap- 
peared to you a fair one. You said to 
yourself, '* She pleases me, she shall be 
mine, without my feeling bound to make 
myself agreeable to her!" Is that the act 
of a very generous man ? It is highly 
chivalrous, or I am much mistaken. In 
truth, I ought to be proud to think that, by 
giving myself to you, my father's debt will 
be extinguished. So, am I worth two 
hundred thousand francs ? It had never 
entered my mind to ask myself what I was 
worth. Ah ! monsieur, are you sure you 
reckoned well } Has not some error 
slipped into your calculation ? People 
sometimes make mistakes. How much is 
my smile worth ? and my hair ? I do not 
speak of my heart : there was no question 
of it in the bargain ; you knew well that it 
would never be yours. Monsieur, I ask 
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you once again, what do you take me for ? 
My aunt, the Countess de Juines, repeats 
to me every morning and every evening 
that I am a Saligneux. I do not wish to 
be untruthful ; I am proud of being a Sali- 
gneux, without thinking myself for that 
reason made of any other clay than the 
common run of mortals. But if I were a 
little bourgeoises a working-girl, a simple 
peasant, I would never consent to allow 
myself to be treated as merchandise. No, 
monsieur, there are no girls for sale here ; 
apply elsewhere or keep your million — 
your million, which a man whom I do not 
love insolently flings at my head.* 

Lionel had made repeated attempts to 
interrupt her ; he could not hold his own 
before the excitement of an irritated 
woman, whose wrath boiled over noisily, 
like an overflowing torrent. A low accom- 
paniment mingled with the sounds of her 
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voice : it was the cadenced fall of the flail, 
as it beat on the wheat in the bam. It 
seemed to Lionel that it was he who was 
being beaten ; he felt the blows rain on his 
shoulders, and he was surprised not to 
find himself already ground to powder. 
Mdlle. de Saligneux continued with in- 
creasing excitement : 

' God knows how dear Saligneux is to 
me, and the profound attachment I cherish 
for my memories. The decrepit, headless, 
armless statues which you see in this 
garden, are more precious to me than all 
the baubles you can offer. In the morning 
I am awakened by an old clock, whose 
hoarse voice seems to issue from the 
depths of a past which I love ; my heart 
responds to it ; every time it strikes, I 
gather blessed hours in the air. Well, 
monsieur, take this house where I was 
born, take my memories, take my happi- 
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ness, take all, but Mdlle. de Saligneux will 
never be yours. And hold ; before we 
part, I will make you a confession, which 
will be quite sincere. I arose this morn- 
ing with an evil design in my heart. I 
had formed a plan of being very prudent, 
very adroit, of manoeuvring so skilfully 
that, in saying yes, I should force you to 
say no, and the rupture would be imputed 
to you. One cannot be adroit at will. I 
have executed my project so awkwardly 
that my sincerity appeared suspicious to 
you. The words would not come to me ; 
I have not been able to repeat one quarter 
of the discourse I had prepared : my empty 
brain would not serve me, and you were 
only half duped. Here I stand, monsieur. 
Go tell your father that the bargain which 
he wishes to force on me is revolting to 
me ; that I will never endure the shame 
of it ; and that his millions, of which 
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he is so proud, will never be of any 
use to him, as far as buying a Saligneux 
is concerned Go tell him that this chateau 
is his, but that this hand is not for sale, 
and that you will never hold it in yours.* 

Lionel was stunned, beside himself, as if 
struck by lightning. As soon as he could 
get in a word, he exclaimed : 

'Mademoiselle, I swear to you that I 
was absolutely ignorant ^ 

He could say no more ; confusion, rage, 
-despair, choked his voice. He gazed at 
Mdlle. de Saligneux for a few seconds, as 
if, being condemned never to see her 
again, he wished to carry her away in his 
•eyes. Then he turned on his heel and 
fled. Jupiter, Neptune, Pan, Vertumnus, 
Silenus, Pomona, and Pallas — all the gods 
in the garden — watched his flight, and 
thought the young man was a robber who 
had been caught in the act. 




CHAPTER V. 

I O N E L was so unhappy on 
leaving the chateau, his mind 
was so bewildered, that he mis- 
took the road and lost his way. He 
walked straight ahead, on a venture, as if 
intoxicated with his trouble ; for trouble 
produces intoxication as well as joy. When 
he came to himself, he found himself in 
the midst of a wood, where he wandered 
for several hours, busy in probing his 
wounds, which were deep. 
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He was suffering under two sorrows, 
which were equally severe : his pride had 
been wounded as well as his heart. Up to 
that day he had felt for Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux only a fancy, a love of the brain. 
He had now learned to know his unknown : 
he had discovered that she had a noble, 
generous soul, on a level with his own, and 
that she was worthy of his love. He 
loved her for her scorn of him ; he loved 
her for the insults she had heaped on him ; 
he loved her wrath as much as he did her 
beauty. He fancied he saw her standing 
before him, her eye flashing, her lips 
trembling, and saying to him : * I will 
never belong to a man whom I do not 
love.' This defiant young lioness had 
taken possession of his heart, which she 
held in her claws, and she cried to him : 
' Come and get it if you dare !' Alas ! he 
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would never see her again. Why could he 
not forget her ? 

With his chagrin were mingled a re- 
morse, a feeling of shame, the cry of his 
wounded pride, which accused him. Had 
he, who was so jealous of his dignity, 
actually made it run such risks and com- 
promise itself so stupidly ? He had sinned 
through ignorance : this was not a valid 
excuse. He ought to have guessed that 
his father was concealing something from 
him. An honest man is always on his 
guard ; his vigilance does not allow him to 
be put in a false position ; he is as careful 
of his honour as is the ermine of the white- 
ness of its coat. 

He suddenly thought of his mother — of 
her Dutch fondness for cleanliness, which 
she carried almost to the point of super- 
stition ; of the horror she felt at anything 
resembling a stain. She could not see one 
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OQ a rapfcfn a carpet, or the floor, without 
utrering^ a cry of sorrowful indignation ; 
and she could not rest until she had erased 
it. Botwfaat she detested above all things 
was anything which leaves a stain on a 
man's life. One can send one's linen to 
the wash, but cme cannot wash out one's 
past life. 

It seemed to delicate*minded Lionel 
that by being concerned in an unclean 
transaction, even imwittingly, he had soiled 
his life and his hands ; that, however much 
he might scrape them, the stain would 
always reappear. What would he not 
have given if the sun had not risen that 
morning, if that day had never had a be- 
ginning! What a transport of joy he 
would have felt if any one had come to 
him and said : * You are mistaken ; nothing 
has taken place. You have had a bad 
dream ; wake up. You fancy that, a little 
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while ago, you were talking with a baron's 
daughter, that you offered her your heart, 
that she declined the fine present, that her 
brown eyes were inflamed with wrath, and 
that she did not spare her expressions of 
scorn. What a delusion! nothing like 
that has taken place. The baron's daughter 
and her brown eyes are a chimera of your 
imagination, and there never existed a 
chiteau of Saligneux.' 

On arriving at the end of a path, where 
the foliage was less dense, he perceived 
the chiteau. It was a terribly real wit- 
ness, which had seen all, heard all, and had 
the air of remembering it Then Lionel 
plunged again into a thicket, and recom- 
menced the recital of his griefs to the 
grand, deaf forest, in the midst of which 
he wandered like a soul in torment ; the 
forest listened, deaf as it was. The brush- 
wood drew aside discreetly to let him pass ; 
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the birches bowed their heads in sign of 
compassion ; the old oaks said softly : 
* Yes, he is very unhappy ; but the brown 
eyes do exist, and for a long time he will 
not be able to think of them night or day 
without feeling an adder sting his heart/ 

M. T^terol would have been greatly 
astonished if he could have seen his son 
at that moment, talking to the oaks and 
birches. After having given M. de Sali- 
gneux a lesson on pruning fruit-trees, he 
had returned to the White House, con- 
vinced that the business was settled ; that 
his intervention was unnecessary ; that that 
day must be given up to the follies of 
sentiment, and that serious conversation 
must be postponed until the morrow. 

With a joyful heart and radiant brow he 
had smiled affably on every one he met. 
* Ah ! the slyboots,* he said to himself ; ' he 
saw her yesterday, and took care not to 
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mention it/ It did not displease him to 
discover that his son was sly ; he thought 
that men who have an idea in their brains 
which they do not divulge have a better 
chance of making their way in the world 
than other people. * In spite of his liking 
lilies/ he thought, * the boy is like me ; he 
is of my blood/ 

Seven o'clock struck, and Lionel had not 
returned. * He has been kept to dinner,' 
murmured M. Teterol. * I begin to think 
that this marriage pleases the Saligneux 
even more than it does me ; they are afraid 
we shall slip through their fingers. They 
do not know what I am preparing for 
them.' 

He seated himself at the table, and, re- 
duced to a conversation with his plate, he 
explained to it that for forty years he had 
had an idea ; that this idea had been con- 
fused for a long time, and that it had 
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gradually assumed a definite form. He 
tossed off a bumper of wine, and ex- 
claimed : ' To the health of the mother 
and of the child !* He could not re- 
member ever having been so gay. His 
joy produced a nervous creeping sensation ; 
it tickled his lips ; it wanted to talk, to 
sing, to make a noise, and was annoyed 
at not having any one but a plate to 
talk to. 

Time passed ; Lionel did not return, 
and M. Teterol counted the minutes ; he 
was eager to question his son, to make him 
tell everything, to learn what had been 
said, the circumstances and the incidents 
down to the minutest detail : he had 
always been fond of details. A little un- 
easiness mingled with his impatience. 

* If only they don't take him in,' he 
thought. * Bah ! he will not bind himself 
to anything without consulting me. He 
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knows well that he who wills, he who 
decides all, is here. Poor cat! that little 
girl pleases him, and he forgets himself in 
courting her. No matter ; he ought to 
remember that I am waiting for him. Shall 
I send for him T 

Suddenly the stairs creaked under the 
step of a man who was ascending hastily, 
the door opened, and Lionel appeared. 
He had forced himself to cissume his usual 
expression ; his eyes kept his secret 
well. 

' Ah ! here is the conqueror F cried 
M. T6terol gaily. 'Was it not Ca:sar 
who said, ** Vepit, vidi, vixi?' Is it vixi 
or vici^ Lionel f 

* It is vici, father.* 

' That is all the Latin I ever knew, and 
I know no more. Oh ! Latin is a lawyer's 
science ; it serves to express one s self un- 
intelligibly. But do you know, my boy, 
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you Stayed an eternity there ? Those 
people would not let you go. The gour- 
mands f 

Lionel approached the table, seated 
himself opposite his father, drew a bottle 
of Pomard wine which was untouched 
toward him, filled a glass two-thirds full, 
and emptied it at a draught His throat 
was dry ; perhaps he needed to strengthen 
himself. 

* The plague ! how you go at it .'' re- 
sumed the old man. ' It seems their wine 
is not as good as this ; I suspect them of 
drinking adulterated piquette. And such 
people put on airs ! Ah ! I hope,' he con- 
tinued, 'that you only talked nonsense, 
that there was no mention of business. 
The business part is my affair ; and I will 
draw up the contract. I mean to have 
Saligneux included in the dowry ; if not, 
all is off.' 
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Lionel looked at his father, whom he 
had not glanced at before, and said : 

' You can spare yourself the trouble of 
meditating at length on the clauses of the 
contract ; it will be time wasted.' 

* Time wasted ! Why ?* 
Lionel replied quietly : 

* Because I will never marry Mdlle. de 
Saligneux.* 

M. T^terol experienced the disagreeable 
sensation of a huntsman who has taken aim 
at a hare, and whose gun bursts in his 
hands. He did not believe his ears, and 
he thrust his fingers into them to remove 
impediments. Then he glanced at the 
ceiling, to make sure that it was solid, and 
was not about to fall on his head. At last he 
looked at his son to assure himself that his 
son was not a maniac. 

' Be so kind as to repeat what you just 
said,' said he. 
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* I repeat that I will never marry Mdlle. 
de Saligneux/ replied Lionel, slightly 
elevating his voice. 

' And the reason, monsieur ?' 

* The reason is, that she does not please 
me/ 

M. T^terol felt relieved : this extrava- 
gant reply did not seem to him to be 
serious. 

' You droll fellow !' said he, laughing ; 
* she does not please you ! But she pleased 
you yesterday !* 

* People sometimes change their opin- 
ions ; I have changed mine.' 

' Ah ! monsieur has changed his mind ! 
And might one inquire why he has changed 
it ? Perhaps he has discovered that Mdlle. 
de Saligneux's hair is not her own, that 
she wears false braids. Well ! my boy, 
you will have to marry a woman who dis- 
pleases you. She pleases me extremely, 
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even if she wears a wig : that is enough, I 
think.' 

Lionel folded his arms and replied : 

* Possibly, but this marriage will not 
take place.* 

* Upon my word of honour, he has said 
it three times !* cried M. T^terol, bringing 
his fist down on the table with formidable 
violence, making the glasses and bottles 
clatter. 

It was not only the table which was 
affected ; everything in the room trembled 
— the walls, the chairs, the sideboard and 
the plate upon it, the last flies of the 
season hidden in a fold of the curtain — 
everything, down to the bulldog who was 
crouching before the chimney, and who, 
waking with a start, hearing the thunder, 
growling, and fearing that he would be 
drawn into the affair under some pre- 
tence or other, sprang with one bound 
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through the door, which he had learned to 
open for himself, and rushed out-doors as 
though he had the devil at his heels. 

* Shut the door, which that fool has left 
open/ shouted M. T^terol imperiously to 
his son. 

Lionel rose, shut the door, and returned 
to his seat opposite his father. 

* Eh ! you won't marry ?* resumed M. 
T^terol. ' Who are you, to say you will 
or will not ? Do you suppose that I took 
the trouble of bringing a son into the 
world, not to have him of my opinion } 
Eh ! what do I care for your likes or dis- 
likes ; your fancies, your assertions, re- 
assertions, and recantations } But mon- 
sieur actually thinks he is somebody. He 
is persuaded that he has talent, a great 
future ; his petty imagination has built on 
that, and he is bursting with pride. For 
you are bursting with pride ; it stands out 
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in your eyes ; you think you are some- 
body. A thousand thunders ! what would 
you be without me ? I made myself ; I 
am not sure that I had a father. I have 
always been alone, all alone ; I have 
struggled and drudged ; I have tormented 
my body and my soul, and no one helped 
me. I have been cold and hungry, and on 
the day when I could spend ten sous on 
my dinner I thought myself king of crea- 
tion. You were born in luxury, and it is 
lucky you were not called upon to earn 
your own living. Look at your hands ; 
they are the hands of a lady. Who sup- 
ported you ? I. Who brought you up ? 
I. Who sent you on your travels } I. You 
have cost me a great deal ; do you wish me 
to show you my account-books ? If you 
were to become a councillor of state, a 
deputy, or a minister, to-morrow, whose 
would be the merit ? whose the glory ? 
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Mine ; I paid. Well, the one who pays 
has the right to command, and it is the 
duty of the one who receives to obey ; and 
you shall obey — I swear it by all the pear- 
trees of all the barons of Saligneux !' 

Lionel maintained a gloomy silence. 

M. T^terol, thrusting his head forward, 
looked down on him. 

* I saw clearly, the other evening,* he 
pursued, * you have left a mistress behind 
you, for whose sake you have committed 
follies ; and what displeases you is that 
Mdlle. de Saligneux is not as pretty as 
that hussy. Is she so very charming ? In 
what gutter did you pick her up } That is 
where my money goes : it goes to buy a 
woman laces, and truffles, and champagne. 
If that woman were a very angel, you can 
put on mourning for her. By God ! I will 
crush you both like glass, your mistress 
and you/ 
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Lionel did not open his lips. He was 
saying to himself that Mdlle. de Saligneux 
was far more terrible than his father ; that 
in her presence he had been troubled, had 
lost his head, while at this moment he was 
in full possession of his faculties. If he 
was silent, it was because he was biding 
his time. 

His father mistook the cause of his 
silence ; he thought his resistance was 
yielding, that his courage was beginning to 
give way. He rose, approached the young 
man, and saw tears running slowly down 
his cheeks. 

These tears made him pause, and strik- 
ing his forehead : 

* How stupid I am !*. he said, in a 
softened tone. * I see how it is : I guess 
what has taken place. These Saligneux 
are insolent, and this young one takes after 
her family, although she is so nice. She 
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has humiliated you by her haughtiness ; 
she has made you feel that you were only 
a bourgeois, a T^terol ; that she would be 
doing you a great honour if she married 
you. Have I guessed right ? Is not 
that it ?* 

' Perhaps/ answered Lionel, raising his 
head. 

* I was sure of it : that little girl put on 
great airs which wounded you to the quick. 
You are proud, and I do not think it a 
crime in you : I also am proud. When I 
received that famous kick, ah ! do you 
know that for three hours I thought of 
setting fire to the chiteau "i But I changed 
my mind ; I preferred to earn millions. 
There are two kinds of pride, my boy — 

the kind which sulks and the kind which 
takes its revenge. You shall have yours. 
Ah ! mademoiselle puts on airs ! Ap- 
parently they have forgotten to inform her 
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of certain details. She will be as gentle as 
a lamb to-morrow. Be tranquil ; we have 
her in our power.' 

* We have her in our power Y asked 
Lionel. 

*The two papers, the two deeds — her 
father has not told her of the two 
papers.' 

* What are these two papers Y 

* I was wrong not to show them to you ; 
I was mysterious. I ought to have in- 
formed you that I had bought up certain 
notes, so that at this moment the baron 
owes me a little over two hundred thou- 
sand francs ; and he has agreed to pay 
them on demand in case his daughter 
refuses you. What would you have ? One 
must have some hold on such people : they 
are as false as a bad shilling.' 

* And he signed that agreement ? 

* In full.' 
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' I can scarcely believe it,* observed 
Lionel. 

' Oh ! you only believe what you see/ 
retorted his father with a loud laugh. 
* Decidedly you are like me ; I have al- 
ways insisted on seeing and touching. 
Wait a bit, you shall see and you shall 
touch/ 

He went out, took the two documents 
from a drawer in his desk, and brought them 
back in triumph. After waving them for 
a moment in the air, he placed them on 
the table, saying to his son : 

* Don't breathe on them ; they will fly 
away. They are precious.' 

Lionel read the two documents atten- 
tively ; his eyes burned with fever, his 
temples throbbed, and his nails scratched 
the table. 

* Really,* he exclaimed, * this counter- 
deed is a fine invention, and I can now 
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understand what Mdlle. de Saligneux said 
to me a while ago. She compared me to 
a highway robber, who, with pistol in 
hand — Ah ! yes, this paper is equiva- 
lent to a pistol. Thus, while declaring 
herself ready to marry me, she thought fit 
to represent to me beforehand that I had 
a base soul and an indelicate manner of 
proceeding. These gentry drink adul- 
terated piquette, which disturbs their 
brains. Mdlle. de Saligneux thinks that 
this marriage would disgrace her ; and I 
think that if she did not feel it to be a dis- 
grace, she would be unworthy of being 
loved by me.* 

His astounded father exclaimed : 

* Are you talking Chinese ? I must in- 
form you that I do not understand that 
language/ 

* This is clear, at all events,' replied 
Lionel. And, tearing the counter-deed in 
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eight pieces, he threw them on the hearth, 
where a large fire was burning. 

Saint Augustine said, * I believe, be- 
cause it is above reason/ M. T^terol, 
who did not resemble St. Augustine in the 
least, had no taste for things above reason, 
and he had a good deal of difficulty in 
believing. When he became the witness 
of an event which overturned all his calcu- 
lations, his first impulse was to refuse to 
believe the testimony of his senses, to 
treat them as impostors : his logic was 
dearer to him than his ears or his eyes. 
The scene which had just taken place 
seemed to him to belong to the domain of 
the incredible and impossible. That his 
son should break out into open revolt 
against him, that his son should lay violent 
hands on his property, that his son should 
dare to destroy a paper belonging to his 
father, a paper which was equivalent to 
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the title-deed to Saligneux — that surpassed 
his powers of imagination ; it could not be, 
it was not ! 

Stupefied, motionless as if petrified, he 
gazed at a chimney where something was 
burning, wondering what that chimney 
was doing there, and what that object was 
which was burning. At last, recovering 
his animation and the use of his brain, of 
his arms and his limbs, he uttered a roar 
like a bull, flung himself on his son as he 
had flung himself on the beggar who was 
stealing his mushrooms two days pre- 
viously, and seized him by the throat to 
strangle him. 

Lionel did not attempt to defend him- 
self. 

* Do with me what you will,' he ex- 
claimed, and shut his eyes ; for his father s 
face, his eyes dilated with fury and hate, 
his distorted features and foaming mouth, 
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frightened him. His breath failed him, he 
felt as though he were dying, and half lost 
consciousness. Suddenly the ten fingers 
which were bruising and strangling him 
relaxed, relinquished their hold, and he fell 
heavily on a chair. 

When he opened his eyes, he again per- 
ceived the face which terrified him. A 
heavy, brutal hand thrust his hat on his 
head, and a hoarse voice shouted : 

* Away from here for ever ! Don*t you 
see that I shall kill you ?* 

Lionel rose and made the tour of the 
room twice, hunting for the door, without 
finding it. At last he found it, and went 
out, descended the stairs, crossed the 
courtyard, and had the gate opened by the 
astonished porter, who asked him some 
questions to which he made no reply. 

He betook himself to the inn, where he 
succeeded in procuring a carriage, not 
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without undergoing a second questioning, 
to which his pallor and silence were the 
only answer. 

He arrived about midnight at Pont 
d*Ain, where he waited six hours for the 
train, which was to take him back to Paris. 
He entered an inn, and ate a plate of 
soup, of which he stood in great need, 
having had no dinner. Then he asked 
for pen and paper, and wrote the following 
letter : 



* Mademoiselle, 

* I will not repeat that when I 
presented myself before you to-day I was 
utterly ignorant of the nature of the agree- 
ment and treaty concluded between my 
father and M. de Saligneux. I do not 
give my word twice : so much the worse 
for those who do not believe me. It is a 
pity that you cannot distinguish a lying 
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visage from an honest one, and a proud 
soul frpm a heart given up to the worship 
of petty vanities ; but your excuse is at 
hand — you are not yet twenty. 

' I have declared to my father that I will 
not consent to the marriage, the idea of 
which he cherished unknown to me. To 
make matters surer, I have torn in pieces 
and thrown into the fire the counter-deed 
which M. de Saligneux was so lamentably 
weak as to sign. He has four years be- 
fore him, in which to devise some means, 
of acquitting himself of his debt without 
selling the house where you were born and 
which is dear to you. 

' Pray pardon my involuntary crime and 
the annoyance I have caused you. If a 
bat were to enter your room some nighty 
when you had neglected to close the 
window, you would pity it as you drove it 
out, nor would you find forgiveness diffi* 
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cult. I am the bat ; you will never see 
me more, and you will find it easy to for- 
get me. I wish you, mademoiselle, with 
all respect, every happiness which you can 
desire.* 

When he had written and sealed the 
letter he felt more tranquil. It seemed as 
though everything had returned to its 
usual order ; that all the world had gone 
back to its proper place ; that he had taken 
his revenge, effaced the stain, and that his 
self-respect had returned to him. But 
does one*s own self-respect suffice, when 
one is so unhappy as to love Mdlle. de 
Saligneux ? 




CHAPTER VI. 



GOETHE, the only poet who was 
a great sage, the only sage who 
was a great poet, said, ' Fool, 

if your house is burning, put it out ; if it is 

burnt, rebuild it.' 

'Narre, wenn es brennt, so losche ; 
Hat's gebrannt, bau wiedn auf.' 

These two lines suited Lionel Tdterol's 
situation admirably. He had a wretched 
fever, a burning memory to extinguish in 
his heart, and he had also a house to re- 
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build. This was the subject of his thoughts 
in the train, during the whole journey from 
Pont d*Ain to Paris. 

This son of a millionaire found himself 
deprived of his income, of the allowance 
which had been given him by a father whr 
was at once avaricious and prodigal. He 
had never been addicted to pleasures, but 
had always lived expensively, knowing 
nothing of privation, denying himself no- 
thing, without care for the morrow ; and 
he had acquired a taste for a facile, com- 
fortable existence, the love of his ease, and 
for the elegancies of life. Henceforth he 
was reduced to his own resources ; he must 
depend on himself alone. To tell the 
truth, it was not that which troubled him, 
and he had no cause for tormenting himself 
about his future. He had numerous friends 
in Paris, among whom were persons in 
, high positions — a minister even, formerly 
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a professor of law, who had recently be- 
come keeper of the seals, and who had 
often shown a great deal of kind feeling 
for the promising young man. An appeal 
to his kindness would not be made in vain. 
He had but to ask ; he was sure of being 
listened to. The son of Jean Teterol had 
also his idea. He was as sure of his 
ability as of his ambition : this conscript 
felt the bdton of a marshal of France danc- 
ing about in his knapsack. But his father 
had said : * You have only had the trouble 
of coming into the world ; what would you 
be without me ? I have toiled, you have 
never worked.* Lionel wished to take the 
measure of his character, of his endurance, 
of his courage ; he resolved to prove to 
himself that he could toil without complain- 
ing, and that he could get on without 
patronage or protectors. He said to him- 
self, * I will make my way alone.* Perhaps, 
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also, he reflected that voluntary sufferings 
are the best remedy for sufferings of another 
kind, and an excellent means of forgetting 
Mdlle. de Saligneux. 

For three years he had been living in a 
pretty entresol on the Quai Voltaire ; he 
had furnished it, arranged it, decorated it, 
according to his own taste. From his 
window he could see the chestnut-trees in 
the garden of the Tuileries, the Seine, the 
bridges, the people and boats passing to 
and fro, a vast extent of sky, the setting 
and the rising of the sun. He took a 
delight, every morning, in gazing at the 
vapours, of an opal or pearl-grey colour, in 
the midst of which Paris awakes, out of 
which emerge, one after the other, its 
palaces, steeples, monuments, and roofs, 
surprised and charmed to iind themselves 
all in their proper places. Lionel's lease 
expired at the close of the year. His first 
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act was to inform the concierge that he 
thought of moving. Heaven, favouring^ 
his virtuous resolution, brought him the 
very next day an under-tenant, who was 
accepted. He immediately busied himself 
with selling his furniture, his carpets, his 
plate, and even his knick-knacks, which he 
tenderly loved, and which he once thought 
necessary to his happiness. He possessed 
some paintings and bronzes, a valuable 
Rousseau, a Corot, a Millet, a lion and a 
tiger by Barye ; he had no pity on himself ; 
he kept neither the lion nor the tiger^ 
although his heart bled. 

A few days later he was installed in the 
fourth floor of a little furnished hotel in the 
Rue Racine. He had fits of black melan- 
choly while superintending his moving. 
A narrow, blind staircase, with sticky 
balusters ; a square cell, which smelled 
musty ; scanty, crippled furniture ; drawers 
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whose handles came off in his hand ; a 
window looking on a courtyard which the 
sun never visited ; muslin curtains, yellow 
with age, insulted and spotted by the 
flies : what a contrast to his pleasant 
entresol ! 

The walls were impregnated with that 
greasy dust which, is the scourge of 
furnished lodgings ; each lodger brings a 
little, and their united dust resists all the 
efforts of the duster. . They have a mute 
history ; it is as well that they do not 
tell it. 

Lionel placed himself at the window ; he 
had to twist his neck in order to catch a 
glimpse of the sky, but he resigned himself 
to his lot. The next moment, having 
placed his hands on the round table, which 
was the greatest ornament of his new 
apartment, he retained a mark on the tips 
of all ten fingers, and made a face over it. 
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Then he said : * I am too effeminate. Pcete, 
non dolet f 

During his sojourn in England and 
Germany, Lionel had entered into relations 
with one of the leading journals of Paris ; 
the letters which he sent from London and 
Berlin were noticed, and attracted pro- 
posals which were not accepted : he had 
not thought at that time of making his way 
by journalism. The day after he took 
possession of his paltry apartment, he 
wrote an article on the political situation of 
the moment, which was a masterpiece of 
good sense, spirited irony, and lively 
eloquence. This article, which was pub- 
lished at once, provoked retorts, to which 
he replied. This dSbut created a sensation, 
and the dibutafit was invited to enroll him- 
self on the permanent staff of the journal. 
He had become so jealous of his liberty 
that he refused. His pen meant to serve 
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the republic as a volunteer. He consented 
to write, but only at his own pleasure, 
when his heart prompted him, and his 
sonorous prose was eagerly received. He 
employed the rest of his time in preparing 
the article on Justices of the Peace in Eng- 
land for the learned review. The first money 
he received caused him one of the purest 
joys he had ever experienced in his life, a 
real poor man's joy ; it was money which 
he had earned, money which was really 
his. He gazed at it tenderly, locked it up 
in a drawer, and resolved to be very saving 
of it. He was afraid of robbers, and feared 
to become avaricious. 

Yet it was I6ss from avarice than on 
account of a settled plan of conduct that 
he severely erased from his budget every 
unnecessary expense, and reduced himself 
in everything to the lowest possible point. 
He dined at a cook-shop in the Boulevard 
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Saint-Michel. The beef was very tough ; 
he digested it; but the cloth was of a 
doubtful cleanliness, and he found it some- 
what difficult to accustom himself to it. 
He followed the example of Diogenes 
when he broke his porringer : he changed 
his cook-shop for a soup-shop where there 
was no cloth at all. In the beginning of 
December it was intensely cold. Lionel 
spent whole days at work without any fire 
in his room, the window of which fitted so 
badly that the curtain was always fluttering. 
When his fingers grew stiff, he breathed 
on them ; when they begged for pity, their 
master laughed at them ; when they refused 
to serve him, he gave himself up for five 
minutes to exercising with the dumb-bells, 
and then took up his pen again, saying to 
himself, * That*s all the hardship there is in 
it r He allowed himself every evening a 
pleasure, and feasted on a little blaze : this 
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was dangerous to him. As soon as his 
hearth was lighted up, he felt his imagina- 
tion awake ; deadened memories moved in 
his head, like torpid vipers revived by heat, 
who unfold their rings, and seek to sting 
the kindly hand which nourishes them. At 
the back of the hearth he saw appear 
brown eyes, and hair which was almost 
black ; long conversations took place be- 
tween him and the vision. 

' Who are you ?' 

*You pretend not to know, but you do 
know.' 

* Whence come you ?* 

* From the depths of your memory, or 
your heart. You thought I was no longer 
there, but I am there still.' 

* What have you come here for ?' 

* To convince you of the powerlessness 
of your will, of which you are so proud. 
You wish to forget, and you remember !' 
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' What matters it ? I no longer love 
you. You never inspired me with anything 
more than a fancy ; I loved you with my 
eyes, that is all/ 

* One day you saw me in a rage, and 
your fancy became a passion/ 

* I swear that you are absolutely indif- 
ferent to me.* 

* Dare you say it, and look me in the 
face ?* 

At these words the brown eyes dilated 
and seemed to bid him defiance, and a 
little mouth with mocking lips uttered a 
sonorous peal of laughter. Lionel imme- 
diately seized the tongs and poked the 
ashes briskly, as if to bury the vision ; but 
it reappeared at the end of a few moments, 
and he had to recommence conversation 
with it. 

One day, when Lionel had dined later 
than usual, and was coming out of his 
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soup-shop, about nine o'clock, he met, face 
to face on the sidewalk of the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, M. Pointal, who had come 
to the quarter on business. The notary- 
raised his hands to heaven on recognising 
him, and drawing him under a street lamp : 

* It is really you,' said he. 'And what 
the devil have you been doing in that 
cabaret ?* 

* Speak better of it,' replied Lionel ; * it 
is a very respectable place.' 

* Perhaps, but you always had the fault 
of being rather particular about your food. 
Have you undertaken a statistical and 
philanthropical inquiry into the state of 
popular restaurants ?' 

'You give me credit for being more 
particular than I am, M. Pointal. If I go 
to the restaurant, it is merely to dine.' 

* You dine there !' exclaimed M. Pointal 
tragically. *Tell that tale to some one 
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else ! Unless you have turned Quaker — 
But I am wrong ; Quakers love good eat- 
ing : it is the only pleasure which is not 
forbidden them, and it is said that the 
cooking is better in Pennsylvania than in 
any other country in the world. And 
Quakers have the reputation, too, oi loving 
their friends, and you forget yours ; you 
let weeks and weeks pass by without send- 
ing them any tidings. I know nothing. 
When does the marriage take place ?* 

* What marriage ? asked Lionel in an un- 
steady voice, nonplussed by this question. 

*So you are not to marry Mdlle. de 
Saligneux ?* 

* That plan was an unpleasant jest.' 

* A jest!' exclaimed M. Pointal. 'And 
the two letters which you wrote to me ! 
There is some mystery here,' he added ; 
^ and now I have got hold of you, I mean 
to have the key to the enigma. Take me 
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home to your rooms ; we can talk better 
there/ 

And passing his arm through the young 
man's arm, who turned towards the Rue 
Racine with him, he continued : 

* Whether you marry or not makes no 
<lifference to me ; but last evening I was 
at the Ministry of Justice, and you were 
mentioned. You have just published an 
article on the Justices of the Peace in 
England. I have not read it — I have no 
time to read anything ; but the minister, 
who, it seems, has more leisure than I 
have, has read it, and he said yesterday that 
it was the work of a master. You know 
that he is not lavish of his praises. In 
connection with it he inquired after you. 
**What has become of him .-^ Nobody 
sees him nowadays." After which, as you 
can easily imagine, he spoke of something 
else. Take care, my dear fellow. You 
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know Paris. The hardest, most disastrous 
sentence which can be pronounced upon a 
man here is the remark, " Nobody sees 
him." *Tis the preface to a burial. In 
spite of your being a young man of great 
promise, no one sees you any more : if 
you remain invisible for a short time 
longer, you will soon cease to exist, and I 
think you care about existence.* 

* Reassure yourself,* replied Lionel 
quietly ; * I shall rise again.' 

And, as they arrived at his door, he 
pulled the bell. 

* Where are you taking me i*' demanded 
the notary, scrutinising the house, which 
seemed unworthy of the Prince of Wales. 

* Home, parbleu T replied Lionel, push- 
ing him into the entrance. 

Then, taking his candle in the porter's 
lodge, he showed him the way by pre- 
ceding him up the blind and greasy staircase 
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which led to his room. When M. Pointal 
had entered, lie cast about him glances 
which grew more and more astonished. 

* My palace has not the good fortune 
to please you i*' said the young man. 

* Really, for a dog-hole, it is not so bad ; 
but, to speak frankly, the one which you 
lived in on the Quai Voltaire seemed to me 
more comfortable. Ah ! it is freezing here. 
You used to have a man ; call him to make 
the fire.* 

* Here he is, at your service,* responded 
Lionel ; * and believe me, he is as good as 
the other, who never was on hand when he 
was wanted.' 

Thus speaking, he lighted his fire, which 
was not long in blazing up. Then he 
drew up a rather ragged arm-chair for the 
notary, and seated himself opposite him on 
a chair equally shabby. 

* Is this an experiment you are working 
out ?* said M. Pointal. 
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* Perhaps so ; and it has been successful 
up to this time. I propose to write a long- 
treatise on habit. What a strange thing is 
habit, M. Pointal ! It is the only slavery 
to which one becomes reconciled. I must 
confess, to speak frankly, that it was very 
difficult for me to become accustomed to 
my palace. And the thing the most dis- 
agreeable to me was the green stain which 
you perceive on the ceiling. One would 
say it was a polypus, extending in every 
direction its long arms covered with 
suckers. At first that spot was horrible to 
me ; I could not endure it, and carefully 
avoided looking at it. Well ! I have 
gradually become reconciled to its ugli- 
ness, and I find in it a charm which 
inspires me. When I am working and 
find myself at a loss for a word, I look at 
it and the word comes to me. In short, I 
love that stain now ; I could not do with- 
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out it ; it is company for me — it is necessary 
to my happiness/ 

M. Pointal, who had listened to him 
with his eyes fixed on the fire, suddenly 
raised his chin and exclaimed, * I will wager 
that we have fallen out with our father, and 
that he has cut off our supplies T 

* Cut off the supjplies !* replied Lionel, 
smiling ; * he almost cut my throat/ 

The smile faded from his lips. He 
seemed again to behold his father, furious, 
beside himself, half crazy, holding him by 
the throat and choking him. He could not 
recall the scene without a shudder. 

M. Pointal was given to questions. 
Lionel refused to satisfy his curiosity at 
first ; but, being pressed, he decided to tell 
him his story, after a little preparation. 
He began in a light tone, which he could 
not keep up until the end. His gaiety 
abandoned him ; he became serious, and at 
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times his tongue was embarrassed ; he 
became entangled in sentences which he 
finished with difficulty. Although he was 
in the habit of speaking clearly, and of 
retaining full possession of his ideas, he 
could no longer command them ; even, 
although he looked hard at the greenish 
stain, words would not come to him. The 
notary observed that every time he had 
occasion to pronounce Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux s name, he hesitated, dropped his 
head, and paused, as though he were 
measuring with his eye a ditch before he 
jumped it. M. Pointal was not only an 
interrogating man, but an astute and pene- 
trating one, who hit the mark in his con- 
jectures. 

* My faith T said he, when Lionel had 
finished his recital, * that was not a bad 
idea of your love of a father ; but he erred 
in its execution. When skilful people 
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become awkward, they are more awkward 
than others, and the scorn of mankind is a 
poor counsellor. Truly, it is a great pity, 
for Mdlle. de Saligneux is a charming 
person/ 

' Do you know her ?' demanded Lionel, 
changing colour. 

* I have had the honour of receiving her 
.twice in my office, whither she came in 
company with her great uncle, the Marquis 
de Virevielle, who has been my client for 
many years. Do you know what she 
looks like "i With her dark complexion, 
dark, dishevelled hair, the singular vivacity 
of her glance, and a certain deliberation in 
her speech and walk, she resembles one of 
those ravishing gipsies whose eyes cast 
spells. Ah ! I hope she has not cast one 
over you.' 

* Comfort yourself ; she has cast nothing 
over me.' 
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'Truly now, do you not think her 
pretty ?* 

* She may possibly be so, but I am not 
quite sure of it.' 

' What are you sure of, then ? On your 
conscience, now, are you not in love with 
her?* 

' I have neither the time nor the dis- 
position for love ; I leave her entirely to 
her Theodore.' 

* Who is Theodore ?* 

' I do not know in the least, and I do 
not care to know. But, if you please, we 
will talk about the Justices of the Peace in 
England.' 

* Oh, no !' said M. Pointal, looking at his 
watch. * I must run away, but I do not 
forbid you to accompany me to my house ; 
that is, if your plan of reform allows you to 
accompany your friends home.' 

Lionel took his hat and cane to ac- 
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company M. Pointal to the Rue Royale, 
where he lived. M. Pointal was fond of 
walking, and the night was fine, though 
rather chilly. On the way they talked of 
various things ; but, as they were crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, the notary 
pressed Lionel's arm, and said abruptly : 

* So, my boy, you can swear to me that 
you are not in love with Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux i** 

* How many times must I repeat it ta 
you i*' retorted Lionel in an angry tone, 
contracting his brows. 

* Eh ! don't get angry. You see, there 
are certain things which set me thinking. 
I have not had time to read your learned 
treatise on Justices of the Peace, so I 
admire it on trust, on the faith of a 
minister ; but I have read certain articles 
which you have recently published in a 
journal, and which created a sensation. 
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These articles caused me, at the same 
time, a great deal of pleasure and a little 
chagrin. I will not quarrel with you on 
the grounds of your opinions. You are 
liberal, more so than I am ; it is very 
natural, and I have nothing to say against 
it. But the style appeared to me rather 
sharp and even rather harsh, almost bitter; 
and it seemed to me that this style was not 
like you. Your talent is not harsh, and 
your wit is not malicious. " With whom 
is he angry T I said to myself. ** One 
could almost believe that he has a leaven 
of malice in his heart, which he wishes to 
wreak on some person or thing." It often 
happens that the best fellows in the world, 
endowed with excellent intelligence, fall 
out with society because of their grievances 
with Tom, Dick, or Harry ; they are not 
contented, they conclude that everything 
is going wrong, and they call the govern- 
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ment to account for their heartaches. Mon 
Dieu ! I do not apply this to you, but can 
you affirm that you were not thinking of 
Mdlle. de Saligneux when you railed at the 
ballot by arrondissements ?' 

* Ah ! how like you, M. Pointal F ex- 
claimed Lionel. * What penetration ! what 
sagacity! You are the greatest man in 
the world for building systems in the air, 
for poising a theory as vast as the universe 
on the point of a needle/ 

* It seems that my needles prick, for you 
positively look as if you were touched. But 
that is not all ; there is something more. 
One day you announce to me in the most 
frightened, the most pathetic tone, that 
your father is holding a knife to your 
throat, that he has conceived the absurd 
project of marrying you to a baron's 
daughter, that the match inspires you with 
an invincible repugnance, and you beg me 
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to get you out of the scrape. The aflafr 
was urgent, and I was akeady packing my 
bag to fly to your rescue, when I receive a 
countermand, worded thus : " My dear sir, 
consider my letter as null and void. I 
have seen Mdlle. de Saligneux V Is that 
clear? 

* Eh ! yes ; I did see her, and she 
pleased me,' replied Lionel * But I saw 
her again, and she gready displeased me.' 
And growing warm in spite of himself, he 
continued : * That baron's daughter affects 
fine sentiments. I am not the dupe of 
her noble pride, of the exquisite delicacy 
of her heart. Would you like to know 
her secret ? She is full of arrogance and 
prejudices ; whatever she may say, she 
does believe she is made of different clay 
from the common run of people. My 
father is right, a thousand times right, in 
hating these gentry. The villainous race, 
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the foolish creatures, with their ridiculous 
pretensions and antediluvian ideas ; Mdlle. 
de Saligneux was shocked, insulted, re- 
bellious, because a petty bourgeois ^ a no- 
body, a T^terol, dared to aspire to her 
hand. To sum it up in two words, Mdlle. 
de Saligneux has a small mind and a small 
heart.' 

'And that is why the ballot by arron- 
dissements — Ah ! my poor boy, your 
case is a grave one.* 

Lionel bit his lips. * M. Pointal,' he 
returned coldly, * I swear to you that I care 
no more for Mdlle. de Saligneux than for 
this obelisk, to which I have the honour 
of introducing you.* 

* You are very good ; we have known 
each other for a long time,' replied the 
exasperating notary. ' But I am reassured, 
and I am very glad of it ; for dining for 
thirty sous in a cook-shop, living in a dog- 
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hole in the Rue Racine, having a green 
spot on one's ceiling! these are misfor- 
tunes which can be borne, while loving a 

cruel woman But you are leaving 

me If you are not coming as far as my 
door ?* 

* We can see it from here.' 

' You are in a hurry to return to your 
Eden. Will you do me a favour before 
you go ?* 

* What is it r 

* Borrow fifty thousand francs of me.' 

* Never !' 

' I am good-natured, I will make a con- 
cession : borrow five hundred louis.' 

* Do you mean to insult me ?* 

* I should be so happy to be your 
creditor.' 

* Never, I tell you.* 

*You resemble your father more than 
one would believe, when you take any- 
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thing in your head. Remember, at least, 
that you formerly had an excellent habit of 
dining with me every Monday. I shall 
expect you next Monday. And, more- 
over, I beg you to change your note .some- 
what, in your articles, from this day forth. 
I know very well that there are writers 
who need to be in a rage in order to bring 
out their talent. That is not the case 
with you ; you were born a philosopher, 
and philosophers do not lose their tempers, 
even when in love with a baron's daughter.' 

Lionel abruptly seized both his hands, 
and shook them violently, and said : 

'Well, yes, I do love her with all my 
heart ; I love her with all my soul ; I love 
her like a fool, like the imbecile I am. 
Promise me never to mention her to me, 
or I will never see you again as long as I 
live.' 

M. Pointal gazed at him in profound 
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amazement ; he was struck by the change 
which had taken place in him, and with 
the mournful expression of his face, which 
was almost distorted. 

' Ah ! my dear boy,' he said at length, 

* I had no suspicion that the wound was so 
deep. Forgive me for my stupid pleas- 
antries ; I will refrain for the future. But 
command me : is there not some way ' 

Lionel laid the palm of his right hand 
over the notary's mouth, exclaiming, 

* Hush, M. Pointal ; an old notary never 
ought to talk nonsense.' 

At these words he walked rapidly away. 
Twenty minutes later, after traversing the 
Cour du Carrousel, he leaned his elbows 
on the parapet of the quay, before crossing 
the bridge, and remained for some moments 
motionless, gazing at the red reflection of 
the lamps in the Seine, where long serpents 
of fire trembled and twisted, throughout 
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the breadth of the stream. At the ex- 
tremity of each of these serpents Lionel 
fancied he saw a dark head, whose spark- 
ling eyes bade him defiance from the 
depths of the water. 

' What r thought he, * she, always she, 
even in the depths of the Seine !' 

He resumed his way, furious with him- 
self, with the tenacity of his memory, with 
the powerlessness of his will, with all the 
gentry, all their daughters, all women in 
general. But M. Pointal had belied him ; 
he did not mix up the government in his 
indignation. He ended by thinking of 
that very unhappy person, who had, how- 
ever, finally been comforted, and had 
erected an altar to Time, the God of Con- 
solation. ' Eh ! yes,' he said to himself, 
* one does console one's self, in course of 
time, for everything : we need only to help 
ourselves.* 
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When he had regained his lodgings, he 
stood with his foot on the threshold and 
withdrew the key from the lock ; he cast a 
glance round his chamber, and that poor 
chamber smiled at him. It seemed to him 
that he was not alone ; that there was 
some one there who had been thinking of 
him during his absence — some one who 
was waiting for him, and who was about to 
seat herself at his table to work with him, 
elbow to elbow, eye to eye. He was not 
mistaken : if he had not espoused Mdlle. 
de Saligneux, he had espoused Poverty, 
and that good housekeeper always accom- 
panies us ; she is always present ; she 
thrusts her finger into every detail of our 
existence ; she never forgets us, and never 
permits us to forget her. 



r 




CHAPTER VII. 



^T is related that Abbas Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, always lived 
alone. Hating cities and men, 
invisible to his people as well as to 
strangers, his favourite retreats were 
sumptuous palaces which he had built in 
the desert. He shut himself up there with 
ferocious beasts, which he collected jn his 
menageries, and with a small number of 
cringing, trembling servants, who shud- 
dered at his frowns. His end was as 
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tragic as his life had been solitary : 
two of his slaves strangled him in his 
sleep. 

After the violent scene which he had 
had with his son, after the tearing and 
burning of the note, after the miscarriage 
of the scheme which was so dear to him, 
the life which M. T^terol led at the White 
House resembled that of Abbas Pasha in 
his solitary palaces. To tell the truth, he 
had no menageries, but his watch-dpgs> 
well provided with teeth, and always bark- 
ing, took their place. He took no plea-- 
sure, except in the society of his bulldog, 
with his black, hanging lips ; he gave 
him sugar and the whip by turns, and 
the docile animal allowed himself to be 
sugared and whipped with equal submis- 
sion. He was the only being who loved 
M. Teterol as M. Teterol wished to be 
loved. 
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This hermit lived shut up inside the 
walls of his inclosure, or, to express it more 
nearly, in his savage grief, which was a 
fortress or a prison. From morning till 
night, always grumbling, always in motion, 
stormy and morose, he hectored and over- 
worked his people, and drove them to 
despair. His temper, which had formerly 
been terrible, had become peevish. His 
only joy was to spy on his servants and 
workpeople, to catch them in fault if pos- 
sible ; when he succeeded in this, he 
gave way to outbursts which relieved 
him. 

He mingled the wrath which he nursed 
against his rebellious heir with all the in- 
cidents of his days; he ate it with his 
bread, he drank it with his wine, he 
breathed it in the air, and wreaked it on 
every one who approached him. In the 
evening, especially after dinner, when he 
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thought of the counter-deed destroyed 
before his very eyes, everything turned 
red before his sight ; he felt an imperious 
need of breaking something. Joseph, his 
valet, who suspected the state of the case, 
kept prudently at a distance. 

Weeks passed, and M. T^terol broke 
no one ; but his wrath did not diminish. 
The man*s heart was made of granite, like 
his head and arms, and time passed over 
his implacable rancour without smoothing 
down the angles. 

More fortunate than Abbas Pasha, he 
was not strangled in his sleep ; but it is 
probable that his people formed very un- 
charitable wishes with regard to him, and 
that they would have quitted his service 
had he not taken the precaution to pay 
them well, and never to make them wait 
for their money. 

One morning he received the following 
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letter, which M. Pointal addressed to him 
without Lionel's knowledge : 

* My old Friend, 

* Is it possible that you have quar- 
relled with your son, who is so good a 
son, whom you have never had occasion to 
complain of, and that by your harshness 
you are compromising a career which was 
beginning so brilliantly ? I met Lionel 
the other day. Ah ! my friend, if you 
only knew where the Prince of Wales is 
living, • and what he eats, your paternal 
pride would bleed. Come, make an effort 
to overcome your resentment, which I find 
it difficult to understand ; but, were you 
ten times in the right, anger passes, affec- 
tion remains. Write me a few lines which 
I can show Lionel ; he will go to you at 
once, and all will be settled before five 
days have expired. It is needless to say 
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that he does not know of my application 
to you, and which I beg of you, in the 
name of our old friendship, to take in 
good part.* 



M. T^terol dipped his pen instantly into 
the ink-stand, and traced the following 
reply, in his large, heavy hand : 



' My dear Friend, 

' I don*t care a straw whether 
Lionel eats at the Caf6 Anglais or in a 
cook-shop, or not at all ; whether he lives 
in an attic or a palace ; whether he amuses 
himself or is bored with his mistress; 
whether he makes debts, which I shall not 
pay, or whether he does nothing ; and it 
concerns me no more than the man in the 
moon. I was weak enough to adore that 
boy. He has failed in respect toward me. 
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he has despised my will, he has braved 
and insulted me ; I have torn him from 
my heart, and I don't wish to hear his 
name uttered again. You say that you 
write without his knowledge ; I don't be- 
lieve one word of it. He regrets his good 
milch cow, who let herself be milked so 
easily. So much the worse for him ; let 
him learn to work ! You know what sac- 
rifices I have made for him ; he shall never 
have another sou from his father. Hence- 
forth, he is a stranger, and dead to me. 
You assure me that anger is a temporary 
emotion ; I know that mine is eternal, and 
I know too that, having never forced my 
advice on any one, I don't care to receive 
any. Let the matter rest there, and be- 
lieve me your servant.' 

The day after he had despatched this 
reply, M. T^terol received a call from M. 
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Cr^pin, who had not been to see him for 
a long time, having no bargain to conclude 
with him ; but the commercial agent of 
Bourg had just learned from a certain per- 
son belonging to Saligneux, a great news- 
monger, that the potentate of the White 
House had fallen out with his son. He 
had taken advantage of his first half- 
holiday to get into the train, and then into 
the omnibus, and had hastened thither, 
being one of those crows who scent 
corpses. 

He reached the White House at the 
moment when M. Teterol, half reclining on 
a sofa after dinner, was holding converse 
with his gloomy thoughts. He had the 
air of an old wounded lion, seeking whom 
he may devour; but M. Cr6pin, frail as 
he was, approached lions familiarly, and 
feared no rebuffs when he had anything to 
gain. He entered the cave with a bold 
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countenance, with his lips pursed up, 
saying : 

' It is a long time, M. Teterol, since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you, and I was 
anxious to come and inquire after your 
amiable health. You are well ?* 

M. Teterol shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked askance at him. 

* When will you give up your habit, M . 
Crepin, of asking idiotic questions T 

' Excuse me ; I know that you are as 
hearty as an oak. But I think your face 
looks rather worried to-day.' 

* My face is the same as it is every day,' 
retorted the terrible man, testily. * I sup- 
pose I ought to have a special face when I 
have the honour of receiving the illustrious 
M. Crepin in my house ?* 

The ex-steward made a low bow, and 
said : 

'At least it is permissible to inquire 
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after your son ? He is here, without 
doubt, and I hope you will introduce me 
to the fine fellow.' 

The old man shouted, * I forbid you to 
speak of him to me !' 

* Why ?' asked M. Cr^pin, feigning sur- 
prise. 

* Don't pry into my affairs.' 

* I would not do such a thing ; I am the 
least curious man in the world ; but I did 
not think I should render myself unplea- 
sant to you by speaking of that delightful 
and distinguished young man who has the 
happiness of being your son, and in whom 
you glory, whom you adore ' 

* I hate him !' interposed M. Teterol, 
and pressed the commercial agent's wrist 
so hard between his finger and thumb, that 
he almost broke it. 

M. Cr^pin could not withhold a cry of 
pain. 
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' Ah ! excuse me ; I have nothing to do 
with it/ he said, shaking his hand to make 
sure that it still held to his arm. * But 
what does this mean, and what reproach 
have you to make against this adored son ? 
Has he decamped ?* 

' You actually imagine that I am going 
to tell you my affairs/ 

M. Cr^pin made a pretence of going 
away. 

' I see that I have come at an inoppor- 
tune moment,' said he. * God keep you in 
peace, M. T^terol ! I will return some 
other day, when you are less nervous.' 

* Remain. I order you to do so,' re- 
turned M. Teterol, brutally, putting his 
hand on his shoulder to force him to reseat 
himself. 

Ten minutes later, yielding to the desire 
of reviewing his grievances by relating 
them, he was occupied in telling the whole 
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Story in detail, and he accompanied his 
discourse with fierce gestures and many 
imprecations. When he had finished : 

* Your son is a queer dog/ exclaimed M. 
Cr6pin, who had listened to the tale with 
the most religious attention. * Zounds ! re- 
fuse a Saligneux ! The young gentleman 
is very fastidious. He must have some 
tie.' 

* Do I need you to tell me that ? His 
mother made him so ; she had an Oriental 
imagination.' 

* You must decide on a course of con- 
duct, M. T^terol. A father's will amounts 
to very little when a woman has taken 
possession of a young man.* 

*Do you understand me. Master Crepin ? 
A father is everything.' 

* That is your opinion, but not the opinion 
of hussies.' 

' A father is everything, I tell you,' re- 
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peated M. Teterol, vehemently. * A father 
has the right to command, countermand, 
arrange, disarrange — to make and unmake 
anything he chooses/ 

' Parbleu ! old Saturn ate his children 
with a little salt, and it is said that he 
digested them very easily.' 

* What have I to do with your Saturn ? 
I am speaking of my son.' 

* Of course ; and I declare that his con- 
duct seems to me inexcusable. Mdlle. de 
Saligneux is such a charming person \ 

* I am vexed that I cannot agree with 
you ; I think her very disagreeable,' re- 
plied the contradictory old man. 

* Since when? It seems to me that 
formerly ' 

* I tell you that she is a haughty prude, 
an impertinent minx ; she thought me a 
beast, and that my plan had not common- 
sense. If your Baron de Saligneux were 

VOL. II. 34 
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to come to me to-day and offer me his 
daughter on his knees, and if my son were 
to ask me for her with clasped hands, I 
would say No, a thousand times No! I 
have returned to my first idea, which was 
a good one. No marriage : Saligneux shall 
belong to me, and to me alone. If I must 
wait four years, I will wait four years ; but 
I assure you that it will be accomplished 
before the lapse of two years. Have you 
any objections to offer. Master Crepin Y 

' I } None at all. Only I don t un- 
derstand very clearly what you blame your 
son for.' 

* My son is insolent, and I will disinherit 
him,' cried M. Teterol, clenching his fists 
and gnashing his teeth. 

* Nonsense ! fathers cannot disinherit 
their sons any more ; the Code forbids 
it.' 

* Do you mean to put me in a rage ? My 
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money belongs to me, I think. Did my 
son earn it ?' 

* It IS yours ; spend it. But you are not 
a spendthrift, and your son will have what 
is left at your death ; or at least a good 
share of it. Article 913: ** Bequests can- 
not exceed the half of the testator's pro- 
perty, if he leaves at his decease a legiti- 
mate child." ' 

* Leave me alone with your Code ; it is 
a foolish book.' 

* Bah ! there is a means of making use 
of it. But, M. T^terol, do you know what 
I would do if I were in your place ?' 

* You are going to utter some folly : 
don't restrain yourself — go on.' 

' M. T^terol, the worst turn a father can 
do his son is simply to marry again.' 

* I marry again !' exclaimed M. T^terol, 
struck with the strangeness of the idea, 
which was quite new to him, and seemed 

34—2 
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absurd. ' I told you you were going to 
utter some folly !* 

' Folly ! why ? You are still strong and 
in a splendid state of preservation, my dear 
Teterol ; you have all your teeth ; you are 
one of those men who have no age. Marry 
again, have ten children by your second 
wife, and I know some one who will be 
finely over-reached.' 

' And, no doubt, you would do your best 
to find me a wife-* 

* That would not be difficult,' replied M. 
Crdpin quickly. * But we must make a good 
choice. I think the second Mme. Teterol 
should be agreeable to look at, without 
being too pretty ; all pretty women are 
coquettes. You understand me — an agree- 
able plainness ; would that suit you ? I 
think also that she ought not to be very 
young. Don't talk to me of young lasses ; 
they are hard to look after ; they are 
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exacting and pretentious. As to the 
dowry, let us not mention that ; do you 
need an heiress ? If she has nothing, she 
will be utterly dependent upon you, and 
you will be able to make her execute your 
wishes, should they be ten thousand. Yet 
I think she should have laid aside some 
savings, amassed a modest little hoard ; 
that will prove that she is orderly and 
well-conducted. M. Teterol, ugly or 
pretty, rich or poor, the essential point is 
that she should have simple tastes, a 
steady mind, judgment, experience — all the 
qualities of an excellent housekeeper. Oh ! 
leave it to me ; we will find all this for 
you.' 

While M. Cr6pin was talking, M. Teterol 
was reflecting. He recollected having heard 
him say that he had an elderly sister, rather 
set in her ways, destined from all appear- 
ances to remain an old maid, who had been 
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living in England for several years, where 
she was lady's companion in a rich bourgeois 
family. 

M. Cr6pin recoiled when M. T^terol 
replied with a sarcastic smile : 

* My opinion is, my dear Cr6pin, that 
you will perhaps be obliged to cross the 
Channel to find me that treasure/ 

The commercial agent soon raised his 
crest again. 

' My sister !* he exclaimed ; ' you think I 
am proposing my sister ? I was a thousand 
leagues from thinking of her. But, do 
you know, the idea is not a bad one. 
Would you like to see her? It costs 
nothing.' 

' Many thanks; you are a thousand times 
too good,' said M. T^terol. * I have served 
my time, and my repose is dear to me. 
The most discreet women are mischief- 
makers, the most reasonable have their 
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grain of folly. No, I will not encumber 
myself with a petticoat, and the vengeance 
I will take on my son shall be to live a 
hundred years at least/ 

* As you please !' replied M. Cr6pin, and 
rose to take leave. 

He had scattered the seed on the ground, 
and he trusted to the sun, the rain, and the 
seasons to make it spring up. 

One must never brag of living a hundred 
years ; it brings bad luck. Four or five 
weeks after he had uttered this memorable 
and daring phrase, M. T6terol, who was 
as strong as a green oak — M. T^terol, 
who had never had neuralgia, or an in- 
flamed tooth, or even a serious cold, fell 
seriously and dangerously ill. It was his 
own fault. One morning he perceived that 
three chickens were missing from his 
poultry-yard, and he thought he discovered 
traces of a foot in the middle of one of his 
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flower-beds, whence he inferred that the 
robbers were in the habit of making nightly 
visits. He would not leave his watchmen 
to look for them, he would have been too 
happy to seize them by the throat with his 
own hands ! The result was that he passed 
a night out of doors in the middle of 
December. 

The next day he felt somewhat unwell ; 
he had an attack of shivering accompanied 
by a little dry cough. Still he went out, 
and attended to his ordinary occupations. 
In the evening he was much worse, and 
during the night had a strong attack of 
fever. Nevertheless, he was on his feet at 
six o* clock in the morning ; but the shiver- 
ing and cough redoubled in violence, and 
he felt a sharp pain, a stitch in his side. 
He sent off Joseph, his valet, who advised 
him to go to bed again and to send for the 
doctor. 
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This proposition had the effect of 
an insult upon him. To be sick like a 
simple mortal ! to need a doctor — he, Jean 
T^terol, who had never needed any one ! 
Yet his illness increased so much during 
the day, that he became uneasy, and sent 
in great haste for M. Lobineau, the doctor 
of the canton. M. Lobineau found that 
his pulse was quick, his cheeks burning, 
and ordered him to take to his bed and 
remain there. 

What tormented M. T^terol the most 
during his confinement to his bed was not 
the chill, nor the painful heat which he 
felt in his chest, nor the stitch in his side, 
nor the cough, nor the difficulty of breath- 
ing : he made up his mind to all that ; but 
he experienced a sentiment of profound 
humiliation in seeing himself tied to his 
bed — he, the strong man, the invulnerable 
man, who was always on his feet. He 
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found himself reduced to the condition of 
common people. It was an insolence on 
the part of Nature, a crime of leze- 
majesty for the fever to have dared to 
attack him. The anxieties of a proprietor 
were joined to the torment of his 
pride. 

What was to become of the White 
House ? He fancied he saw his closets 
given up to pillage, and his servants occu- 
pied in plundering them. Every noise 
seemed suspicious : he trembled con- 
tinually for his keys, for his silver, his 
plate, his linen, his furniture. He had 
always distrusted everybody ; his dis- 
trust became a mania. One day, M. 
Cr^pin having come to see him, he 
said : 

* My dear M. Cr6pin, Joseph is staying 
a very long time in the kitchen ; pray go 
and see what he is about.' 
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Joseph having returned, he said to 
him : 

* Joseph, my good Joseph, where is M. 
Cr^pin ? I beg of you go and see what 
mischief he is up to outside/ 

A few minutes later he said to M. Lobi- 
neau : 

' Doctor, where are Joseph and M. Cr6- 
pin ? I conjure you, go and see what they 

are doing.' 

When M. Lobineau returned, he found 
him with his legs already out of bed, in- 
tending to look through the keyhole to see 
what M. Lobineau was doing in the next 
room. The doctor lectured him severely 
on his imprudence, and considered it 
necessary to inform him that he was in a 
bad way, that he had acute pneumonia. 

' Pneumonia T exclaimed M . T^terol. 
* Can one — is it possible — can it hap- 
pen 
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*Yes, imprudent people do die of it/ 
replied M. Lobineau. 

Jean T^terol could die ! This extrava- 
gant, senseless, truly outrageous idea had 
never occurred to him. He believed 
firmly that everybody died, of course ; but 
as to himself! he had worked and toiled so 
hard, was he to go away miserably and 
leave his property to others ? Others 
would pry into his affairs ! others would 
handle his keys, his precious keys ! others 
would unceremoniously open his drawers — 
his drawers, which belonged to him — and 
would see what was in them ! others would 
plunder his papers, rummage in his desk ! 
At this thought he became indignant, 
furious. No, that was not possible. It 
seemed to him that his death would leave 
a void, a frightful void, in the universe ! 
that when he should have disappeared, 
there would be nothing left, nothing at all. 
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Of what use would the sun be thenceforth 
— the sun, which he employed to light his 
glory and to ripen his wheat ? When Jean 
T^terol was no longer there, the sun would 
have nothing more to do. 

So he concluded that M. Lobineau was 
a downright fool, and that this fool was 
perhaps in the pay of M. de Saligneux. 
His first impulse was to beg him to leave 
the room and never appear before him 
again ; after which he hurled a glass of 
tisane at the head of Joseph, who had pre- 
sented it awkwardly, so that a few drops of 
it had fallen on the counterpane of his bed. 
Then M. Lobineau, in his deepest voice, 
declared solemnly that when his patients- 
were unreasonable he could not answer for 
their lives. 

M. T^terol looked at his eyes, and 
calmed down suddenly. Up to that time 
he had obeyed only half his prescriptions ;: 
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for a prescription resembles an order, and 
he was in the habit of giving orders, not of 
receiving them. 

From that moment he was as docile as 
a lamb ; he allowed himself to be cupped, 
and let the doctor apply as many leeches as 

% 

he pleased. He said, in a tone which was 
almost gentle : 

* See, doctor, I am tranquil. Must I 
hold myself so ? Is not my arm in your 
way ? Speak ; you have only to mention 
it, and I will do anything you like.' And 
he added to himself : * When I am on 
my feet again, you shall pay for this I' 

Nevertheless, on the second day after 
this he had a fresh fit of rage. M. Lobi- 
neau, who was beginning to be seriously 
uneasy about the state of his patient, con- 
fided his anxiety to the Abb6 Miraud ; and 
the good cur6, who came every morning 
to inquire after M. T^terol, made an effort 



r 
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to conquer his own timidity, and ventured 
to ask him, with many circumlocutions, 
whether he did not think it would be 
advisable to inform his son and summon 
him. 

M. Teterol made a violent gesture, and 
replied : 

* I will never again see that monster of 
ingratitude.' 

* I know that you have had a crow to 
pluck with him,' answered the cure. * I am 
acquainted with your grievances, and I am 
willing to admit that they are very serious. 
Yield to a good impulse, M. Teterol ; a 
son is always a son.' 

*An ingrate is not a son,' he re- 
plied. 

Then the good cure, plucking up his 
courage, began a long discourse, represent- 
ing to him that we ought to pardon those 
who have offended us, if we wish eternal 
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justice to pardon our sins ; that it is 
dangerous to present ourselves before the 
divine tribunal with hatred in our heart \ 
and that heaven belongs to the merciful 
and indulgent. 

M. T^terol interrupted him, exclaim- 
ing: 

* For whom do you take me ? Go tell 
your stories to old women ! Do you think 
I believe those fables ?' and seizing in his 
nervous, trembling hand the key to his 
desk, which he wore suspended to his 
neck between his shirt and his flannel vest, 
he showed it to him, saying : * M. le Cure, 
I believe in that.* 

Then he turned toward the wall. 

The next night was a bad one, and it 
seemed as if all was over with the pro- 
prietor of the White House. Midnight 
had just struck, when he distinctly per- 
ceived the spectre. Death. He was stand- 
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ing beside his pillow ; it was certainly he, 
with his short nose, bare, polished skull, 
hollow eye-sockets, with an indescribable 
something about him which makes him of 
all things in the world the most expected 
and unexpected, the most certain and the 
most incredible, the most real and the 
most impossible. 

Teterol talked a long time to him as 
though he did not know he was deaf. He 
said : 

* You have mistaken the door ; you did 
not come for me. Take some one else ; 
take anybody you please ; take the Abb6 
Miraud, who is very much broken down, 
and who believes in God ; take Joseph, 
who is so awkward ; take my labourers, 
my domestics, who are lazy ; take Dr. 
Lobineau, who is a fool. I have still 
many things to do! I have not carried 
out my idea. Come back in five years — in 
VOL. II. 35 
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six years ; but to-day — that would cause 
the baron too much pleasure. I give you 
him, his daughter, his sister, his valets, his 
whole house ; take them all, but go away 
from here.' 

Death did not answer ; he fixed upon him 
his sightless eyes, and Teterol saw that he 
was deaf. He was seized with mortal 
agony ; an icy sweat broke out on his 
body. He made a supreme effort to raise 
his hands ; he joined them, as in former 
days, in the form of a cup, and the two 
hands, in which he had formerly seen so 
many things — fields, meadows, vineyards,, 
orchards in bloom, chateaux, marriages^ 
revenge — now showed him nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, look at them as he would ; 
they exhaled an odour of earth which had 
been lately turned over, and they were as 
empty as the grave which was awaiting his 
body. 
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Then he thought that he could feel that 
he was passing away, that his heart ceased 
to beat, that the cold was gaining on him, 
that life was leaving him, that his idea was 
escaping him, and his brain growing 
empty ; that he was entering into nothing- 
ness and the gloomy depths of a silence 
which was full of terror. He shut his 
eyes ; then he tried to touch the precious 
key which he wore at his neck, and which 
was really the key to his happiness, the 
key of his soul ; his powerless fingers 
could not reach it, and he comprehended 
that all was over, that his will was broken 
against an inexorable prohibition. 

Several hours later, when M. Lobineau 
came to inquire after the state of his 
patient, whom he had given up, M. T^terol 
was sleeping soundly. He awoke at last, 
but before opening his eyes he held council 
with himself for a few minutes to find out 
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where he was ; he felt about him, as it 
were, and discovered that the crisis was 
past, and that he was still alive. He suc- 
ceeded in sitting up, tore oflf the handker- 
chief which was knotted around his throat, 
threw it at the foot of his bed, and, looking 
at his physician with a cunning smile, 
said : 

* You are very much surprised, doctor ; 
only fools allow themselves to die.' 

A week afterward he was on his feet 
again, well and lively, in possession of his 
appetite, of his land, his bureau, and his 
papers. Nevertheless, he had not under- 
gone this ordeal with impunity. When a 
man has talked with Death face to face for 
a whole night, some trace of it remains ; it 
is impossible to forget all he has said. 

M. T^terol had less confidence in him- 
self; he was no longer so fully convinced 
that his will was stronger than all else, and 
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that he had no need of any one. His 
house seemed to him rather deserted, and 
soHtude frightened him ; but the idea of a 
reconcihation with his son never occurred to 
him. He reflected deeply on the insinua- 
tions M. Cr^pin had made. He said to 
himself that, if he succeeded in procuring a 
wife still more docile than his first, and with 
much less intelligence, who would adopt all 
his opinions, who would be his very 
humble servant, his house would be more 
agreeable ; that he would have a scape- 
goat at hand, on whom he could try his 
strength and vent his rage ; that she would 
be always there to reply when he happened 
to be in a humour for talking; that she 
would mount guard over his locks ; and, in 
case of sickness, she could present his 
tisane without spilling half of it on the 
bed-clothes, like that arrant blockhead 
Joseph. 
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He ruminated this thought for two 
days ; he made inquiries. The Abbe 
Miraud knew Mdlle. Crepin, and informed 
him, without suspecting his project, that 
she was as much of a nonentity as could 
be desired; that she not only had not an 
Oriental imagination, but that she had none 
at all ; that she was moreover an excellent, 
easy-tempered person, with gentle manners, 
and irreproachable in her conduct. One 
consideration alone restrained M. Tete^ol ; 
he could not think without melancholy of 
the pleasure he should afford M. Crepin by 
marrying his sister, of the great honour he 
should do him by becoming his brother-in- 
law. 

What should he do } Leave his home, 
put himself out to go in search of a 
woman ? That was unbecoming in a 
sultan. He would have liked to have all 
the marriageable young ladies of the de- 
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partment present themselves some morn- 
ing at the White House, to be passed in 
review, * awaiting his caprice and intriguing 
for his handkerchief.' 

But even sultans cannot do everything 
they like. He decided to accept the good 
offices and the proposition of the knave 
whom he despised. He resolved that the 
first commandment of the decalogue which 
he would teach his new wife should be as 
follows : 

* You will recollect that your brother is a 
clown who married you to M. Teterol from 
motives of interest ; you are never to 
speak to him of your affairs or mine ; and, 
to make the matter more sure, you will 
take advantage of the first opportunity to 
quarrel with him, and turn him out of 
doors/ 

One day, when M. Cr^pin came to see 
him, he kept him to dinner, and at dessert 
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he said to him, winking with his right 
eye : 

* Well, sir, have you found her ?' 
' Whom ?' 

* The incomparable woman whom you 
intend for me.' 

*Ah! excuse me,* exclaimed M. Cr6pin^ 
seizing the ball on the rebound, * my propo- 
sition was so badly received * 

* It was absurd, and is so still.' 

* In that case, let us speak of something 
else,* replied the commercial agent. 

And they did talk of other things ; but 
after the expiration of a few minutes M. 
Teterol said, winking this time with the 
left eye : 

'Since you wish it, write to her, M. 
Cr6pin.* 

* To whom ?* 

* Eh ! don't play the innocent ; but 
listen attentively. You will do better not 
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to tell her what you want of her, for I bind 
myself to nothing. I am not the man to 
buy a pig in a poke, and I mean to retain 
full liberty as to my decisions. Invent 
some pretext to bring her here, and if 
necessary I will pay the expenses of the 
journey. When she has arrived, I will 
examine her ; if she suits me, we will see.' 
He spoke as if it were a cow to be 
bought at a fair. That evening, M. Cr6pin 
wrote two letters, which he despatched, one 
to London, the other to Paris. The Abb6 
Miraud, having succeeded in procuring M. 
Pointal's address, had announced M. 
T^terol's illness to him, in order that he 
might inform Lionel. The latter was pre- 
paring to set out for Saligneux, when a 
second despatch from the cur6 informed 
him that the sick man was out of danger. 
His emotion had been intense. The 
thought that his father might die without 
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teing reconciled to him tormented him. 
He decided to write to him, to express his 
strong desire to see him. His letter con- 
cluded thus : 

* I have refused to marry according to 
your wishes : it is probable that I shall 
never marry. One thing is certain, I shall 
never marry without your consent. I beg 
you to forgive the grief I have occasioned 
you, and to give me back your affection. 
You have been sick, and strangers and 
hirelings have taken care of you. Why 
did you not send for me "i Am I no longer 
anything to you } Promise me that in 
future you will have no nurse but me.* 

M. TSterol did not condescend to reply 
to this letter ; he handed the task over 
to M. Crepin, who discharged it as 
follows : 
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* Monsieur, 

* I am sorry to inform you that, 
after the violent scenes which have taken 
place between you and your father, he 
desires to remain some time longer without 
seeing you. Although he is convalescing, 
his doctor orders him to avoid all painful 
emotions ; he would suffer them if he were 
to see you again. If he has well-founded 
complaints against you, you must not think 
that he regrets the marriage to which you 
would not consent; if the marriage were 
still possible, he would not listen to it ; he 
will never forgive M. de Saligneux and his 
daughter for the dishonourable course they 
took in the affair. As for the rest, he 
takes note of your promise never to marry 
without his consent ; he thinks it the least 
return you owe him. As a reward for 
your good sentiments, he desires me to 
announce to you that you can spare your- 
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self all uneasiness on his score for the 
future ; he will not be left to the care of 
strangers and hirelings again, as he has 
decided shortly to marry again. He has 
no doubt that this resolution will be agree- 
able to you, and he hastens to acquaint you 
with it, in order to reassure your filial 
solicitude, for which he is much obliged to 
you. 

* Believe, monsieur, I pray you, in the 
very devoted sentiments of your very 
humble servant, 

* Nicolas Crepin.* 




CHAPTER VIII. 



F M. Tdterol had supposed that 
he would drive his son to 
despair by announcing to him 
that he was about to marry again, he was 
much mistaken. In Lionel's present state 
of mind, possessed as he was by the desire 
to owe everything to himself, he would 
readily have renounced all his rights to an 
inheritance with which he had been re- 
proached beforehand. ' May we be many 
to share it,' he thought, after reading M. 
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Cr^pin's letter ; * if it had come to me 
alone, it would have weighed me down 
like a millstone/ As far as the rest was 
concerned, he was too busy, his head was 
too full of ambition and hopes, of plans 
and regrets, to allow his father^s revenge 
to affect him deeply. His dibut in jour- 
nalism had been of the happiest descrip- 
tion ; a few months had sufficed for him to 
take his rank and place, to distinguish his 
name. It was not fame, but it was the 
dawn of it, and the dawn has a certain 
sweetness which the full noonday s sun 
lacks. He had relinquished his solitude \ 
he often quitted his cell to cultivate his 
former relations and to form new ones, 
knowing well that chamber politics are but 
sorry affairs, and that it is as necessary to 
mix with the world as it is dangerous to 
give one s self wholly up to it. His pre- 
sence, his success, the agreeableness of his 
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manners, the character of his mind, pro- 
cured him everywhere an eager welcome. 
He was not insensible to the flattering 
attentions of which he was the object ; he 
had some self-love, however pure his 
character was. 

Absolute disinterestedness is a chimera, 
and self-seeking is only hateful when there 
is nothing beneath it. Lionel was ambi- 
tious and determined to make his mark, 
but he had a horror of crooked ways or 
disgraceful means ; he meant to win the 
game by fair play ; he wished to become a 
person of importance, in order to serve the 
cause which was dear to him, whose hopes 
he confounded with his own, and whose 
future he classed with his own fate. 

*And Mdlle. de Saligneux,' you say — 
' did he still think of her T Alas ! yes. 
*So he had not succeeded in forgetting 
her.^ He had tried in vain to do so. 
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* And he loved her as much as ever ?* He 
flattered himself that he loved her no more, 
She inspired him with a sentiment which 
resembled hate. He laboured obstinately 
to demolish his idol, by dint of repeating 
to himself incessantly, * Go, you are insig- 
nificant of mind and heart !* and he ended 
by believing it. He also endeavoured to 
persuade himself that his eyes had misled 
him ; that the beauty of this brunette was 
very doubtful, and that a pretty woman's 
first duty is to be a blonde. This idea 
pursued him in all the salons which he 
frequented ; he sought for a blonde with 
whom he could conscientiously declare 
he was wildly in love. Month succeeded 
month, and he did not find her; but he 
did not cease to believe that he was 
cured. 

One day, as he was passing through the 
Rue de la Paix, on his way to make a call, 
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he perceived that he had forgotten his 
gloves. He entered the shop of a fashion- 
able glover, who had supplied him in his 
days of prosperity, to purchase a pair. He 
had been there a few minutes when he saw 
a coup6 stop, and the door opened by a 
footman in maroon livery. The next 
moment an old woman, with a solemn 
tread, entered the store, followed by a 
young girl. Lionel did not know the old 
lady, who was called the Countess de 
Juines, but he recognised the young girl 
even before he saw her face. Ail his blood 
receded to his heart ; he wished he were a 
thousand leagues away. He retired to the 
back of the shop, as the best thing he 
could do, hoping that they would leave the 
place shortly. He was mistaken. Mme. 
de Juines had spindling hands which were 
difficult to fit, and her tastes were too parti- 
cular not to require a great deal of time in 
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making all her purchases. Mdlle. de 
Saligneux, who knew it, sat down on a 
chair, and unfolded and began attentively 
to read a paper which her footman had 
just bought her at a news-stand. Lionel 
had put on his gloves and paid for them ; 
nothing was left for him but to go ; he 
decided to do so. Unfortunately, Mdlle. 
de Saligneux was seated near the door ; it 
was impossible to go out without passing 
before her. He passed with his head in 
the air and his eyes turned away ; but he 
knew, as he shut the shop-door, that 
Mdlle. de Saligneux had looked at him, 
that the paper she was reading was the 
one he wrote for, and that she was occupied 
in meditating on an article which he was 
satisfied with and proud of He knew, too, 
that both brunette and blonde idols revenge 
themselves on their destroyers, and that a 
man often fancies he is cured when he is not. 
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The next day Lionel received a note 
from M. Pointal, with whom he was in 
the habit of dining once a week. The 
notary wrote that he depended on him for 
the following Monday ; and he added : 
"*• Do not be displeased, but we shall have a 
Ute-a-tHe for once. Do not disappoint me ; 
I do not like to dine alone.' 

Lionel was prompt to the appointment. 
During the repast they discussed the ques- 
tions of the day, and they bickered ; M. 
Pointal insisted that politics were only 
invented for that purpose. On leaving the 
table he begged his guest to accompany 
him to the Rue de Ponthieu, whither he 
was called by urgent business. 

* We will smoke our cigars as we walk 
up the Champs-Elysees,* he said. * My 
call will not detain me, and we will finish 
our evening in some theatre. I am in a 
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good humour to-day, and I am planning a 
piece of folly/ 

As soon as they had reached the bottom 
of the staircase, suddenly unmasking his 
batteries, and taking possession of the 
young man's arm, so that he could not 
escape him, he exclaimed : 

* * So you have not forgiven her 
yet?' 

* Of whom are you speaking ?' replied 
Lionel, dryly, trying in vain to free his 
arm. * It was agreed that we should never 
talk about her/ 

* At my house, and I have kept my 
word religiously ; but we are in the street, 
and once is not always. Ah ! my dear 
child, this is not right ; you meet her 
in a shop, and you pretend not to know 
her.* 

* She has complained to you ?' 

* No ; but she expressed her surprise. 
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Come, now, if you had bowed to her, would 
it have killed you ?* 

* So you see her, and have the honour of 
rcceivinq^ her confidences/ 

* Yes, lately. I must tell you — No, 
you shall not get away from me ; make up 
your mind to listen. I was about to tell 
you that her great-uncle, the Marquis de 
Virevielle, died of apoplexy three months 
ago. She had to come to Paris, in the 
first place for the funeral, and in the next 
place to take possession of her inheritance, 
of which I made the inventory, whence 
you may conclude that we have not lacked 
opportunities for conversation. That Mar- 
quis de Virevielle was a queer man ; like 
the author of your being, he had an idea. 
He tenderly loved his grand-niece, who he 
said was being ruined by the most spend- 
thrift father in the world. He had made 
her his sole legatee, and, in order that the 
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inheritance might be larger, he lived like a 
poor man, which was an excellent means 
of keeping borrowers at a distance. Judge 
of the amazement of the baron and every- 
body else when it was known that, all 
expenses being deducted, Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux found herself the mistress of a round 
million, or, to speak more exactly, of sixty- 

m 

five thousand livres income.* 

* Much good may it do her,' remarked 
Lionel. 

* Eh ! no. Fortune does not constitute 
happiness ; she has never been more un- 
happy than since she has been rich.' 

' What has she to complain of ?' 

* Ah ! curiosity.' 

* M. Pointal, talk of to-day s quota- 
tions, and I assure you you will interest 
me more.' 

* Ah ! the boaster ! What is the use of 
pretending that you are stronger and 
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more indifferent than in reality you are ? 
If Mdlle. de Saligneux were nothing more 
to you than the rest of the world, you 
.would have bowed to her in that glove- 
shop. ' 

* Then why do you persist in speaking 
of her ?* demanded Lionel, angrily. 

* Because I do not like injustice, and I 
am sure you will pardon that charming 
girl when you know that she is as mucn to 
be pitied as yourself They insist on 
marrying her to a man who does not suit 
her, the Count de Pr6val, whose acquaint- 
ance her father made in St. Petersburg, 
where the fop was secretary of the em- 
bassy, and was bored to death. I will 
remark in parenthesis that if our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs knew his business, he 
would instantly recall all secretaries who 
are bored, for it is a proof that they have, 
at the same time, but mediocre minds and 
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little patriotism. This one obtains a leave 
of absence ; he arrives in Paris, and renews 
his acquaintance with the baron, who in- 
forms him of the inheritance. Being a 
cautious man, he comes to see nle in order 
to know the exact state of the case ; and 
finding himself sufficiently well informed, 
he gets introduced to the heiress, falls in 
love with her, asks for her hand. A fine 
name, a good fortune, amiable manners, 
conversational powers, a ready wit, imper- 
turbable assurance ! What more would 
you have ? The young man is a brilliant 
match. Unfortunately, Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux will not hear of him. She de- 
manded, in the first place, that she should 
be allowed three months in which to 
mourn for her uncle, to whom she was 
very much attached. The three months 
have elapsed ; the Count de Pr^val has 
returned to the charge, and, suspecting 
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that I possess some influence over my new 
client, he has begged me to intercede in his 
behalf. I refused, as you may suppose, 
but the baron pleads his cause eloquently. 
The poor child is subjected to a regular 
persecution : they beg of her, they lecture 
her, they pester her, they besiege her, and 
her aunt, the Countess de Juines, makes it 
her special charge. Do you know Mme. 
de Juines ?* 

* No, and I do not care to know 
her.* 

* You are right. She is a woman who 
looks on life as a penance, and who disci- 
plines herself on other people^s backs. 
She has conceived an aversion to her 
niece, and renders her existence wretched. 
She has sworn that she will make her 
marry M. de Pr^val, with whom she is 
infatuated, although she has never seen 
him, for she was not present when he 
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offered himself. She blames the baron for 
being too weak in this business, and with 
not knowing how to command. I detest 
that Gorgon ; I should be delighted if I 
could play a trick on her. What has she 
not done ? She requested me to bring the 
count with me some evening, in hopes 
that, in the presence of that hero, her 
niece, being driven to the wall, would not 
dare to say no, and that she would be able 
to extort a consent. Does she take me for 
a marriage-broker.'^ During my long career, 
I have always taken the part of youth 
and innocence ; so I made haste to warn 
Mdlle. de Saligneux of the trap which was 
being prepared for her.* 

* You were wrong, M. Pointal. You 
should not believe so readily in youth and 
innocence. My very sincere opinion is> 
that the Count de Pr^val would suit Mdlle. 
de Saligneux perfectly. Lend a hand, help 
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on this match, and she will be grateful to 
you/ 

' Ah ! softly. Although she has not 
reposed her confidence in me, I suspect 
her of having some uneasiness in her 
heart, some tender memory, some secret 
preference. And did you not yourself once 
intimate to me that a certain Theodore was 
in her good graces ?' 

' Really, I had forgotten Theodore,' ex- 
claimed Lionel. ' Eh ! bon Dieu, let 
Theodore alone, let her marry him 
speedily, let the thing be finished ; and I 
beg you to talk of the quotations.' 

At these words he snatched his cigar 
from his mouth and t;hrew it on the 
ground, for the taste seemed bitter and the 
smoke acrid. 

They had reached the Rue de Ponthieu. 
M. Pointal stopped before a small hotel, 
situated between a courtyard and a garden. 
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which presented a modest appearance. 
This hotel had belonged to the late 
Marquis de Virevielle for eighteen years. 

* Here we are/ said the notary. * I 
must enter this old house to give an 
answer to an old woman who is not 
always entertaining. Walk up and down 
for a few minutes ; I shall not be long.' 
Then, changing his mind : * Better than 
that, come in with me. There is a rather 
complicated question of law in the case, 
and you will aid us with your advice, M. 
Lawyer.' 

Lionel at first declined the proposition, 
but ended by yielding to the earnest re- 
quest of M. Pointal, who drew him into 
the courtyard, and rang the bell. An old 
servant opened the door. 

* Are the ladies at home ?' asked M. 
Pointal. * It is unnecessary to show us 
the way or to announce us ; you know I 
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am acquainted with their habits, and we 
are expected/ 

Immediately seizing LioneFs arm again, 
which he was resolved not to let go, he 
ascended with him a stone staircase, the 
steps of which were worn and broken. 
The next instant he pushed him into a 
drawing-room, where there was an oval 
table lighted by a lamp, and at this table 
sat two women, one busy with her em- 
broidery and the other reading. Lionel 
had met these ladies a few days before in a 
glove-shop. 

' Ah ! it is you, M. Pointal !' exclaimed 
the Countess de Juines, rising precipitately 
to come toward him. 

* Madame la Comtesse, you make me 
play a very singular part this evening, one 
that is very delicate, very compromising 
for a notary. Do not you know that 
notaries are forbidden to act outside of 
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their offices, under penalty of being sus- 
pended from their duties for three months, 
and dismissed in case of a repetition of 
the offence ? Fortunately my hair is grey, 
and I am negotiating the sale of my prac- 
tice. However, your will be done, what- 
ever comes of it T 

He bowed respectfully, made his way to 
the door, and disappeared. Confounded, 
stunned by this turn of affairs, Lionel, who 
thought he must be dreaming — Lionel, 
whose brain was whirling, did not think of 
following him. He saw indistinctly, but 
through the mist he perceived two large 
brown eyes, whose glance held him rooted 
to the spot. 

Meanwhile, Mdlle. de Saligneux had 
risen also, and seemed disposed to beat a 
retreat. 

* Remain, mademoiselle,' said her aunt 
imperiously ; * your presence is necessary.* 
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Then, turning to Lionel, she added, with 
a nobly gracious smile : * Welcome, my 
dear count ; I was anxious to make your 
acquaintance.' 

* You mistake, madame,* replied Lionel ; 
' I am not the Count de Pr^val.' 

She smiled again, more graciously than 
before ; he had not spoken loud enough to 
make himself heard by madame's rebellious 
ear. He was about to repeat his reply; 
but Mdlle. de Saligneux, who had ap- 
proached under cover of pushing forward 
a chair, said lightly and rapidly : 

* Monsieur, I take all this on myself ; 
moreover, you are in my house, and I am 
so unhappy that allowance may be made 
for me. Leave Mme. de Juines in her 
error ; she will say things to you which I 
cannot say, and which will perhaps interest 
you.* 

Lionel was bewildered, and knew not 
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where he was ; but the big brown eyes 
fascinated him. He renounced his attempt 
to undeceive the countess ; he seated him- 
self, and waited for what was to follow. 

* My dear count/ resumed Mme. de 
Juines, with majestic affability, * my brother 
has informed me of your application to 
him ; the proposal you made has his entire 
approbation, and I wished to tell you that 
it has mine also.' 

* That is not sufficient,' cried Mdlle. de 
Saligneux. 

* I beg you, monsieur,' pursued Mme. de 
Juines, * not to attach any importance to 
my niece's remarks ; she is a child. But 
fear nothing ; you have her consent, and I 
answer for it that she will submit with a 
very good grace.' 

* Eh ! yes ; I consent to submit,' ex- 
claimed Mdlle. de Saligneux ; * but on one 
condition !' 
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* What is that condition ?* 

* I desire that you explain frankly to 
monsieur the reasons I may have for not 
marrying the Count de Prdval/ 

* What ! Claire, you mean that I am to 
relate * 

* I exact it/ she interrupted.- * I wish 
him to know all, so that he may make up 
his mind with a full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances. It is his right. Is it not so, 
monsieur i^* 

Lionel remained as motionless and 
speechless as a statue. 

' Monsieur declares that it is his right,* 
she continued, bending down to her aunt*s 
^ar. * He wishes to know all.* 

' A very heavy task is imposed upon 
me, my dear count,* resumed Mme. de 
Juines. ' I am obliged to inform you that 
there exists in the world a certain Jean 
Teterol — I think that is his name — a 
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nobody who has become a millionaire, and 
who imagines that his millions will serve 
him for any purpose, even to bring down 
the stars. What would you have ? There 
are such people as the T^terols ; perhaps 
you have encountered some of them your- 
self; 

Lionel bowed deeply, in token of affirma- 
tion. 

* The one of whom I am speaking,* went 
on Mme. de Juines, ' had conceived the 
most unheard-of, the most astounding pro- 
ject. How shall I tell you } Just imagine, 
the wretch has a son, and on occasions my 
poor brother has been embarrassed for 
want of money. This T^terol took ad- 
vantage of the fact, and forced from him 
a written promise — do not insist on me 
finishing the sentence. Ah ! if I had sus- 
pected — but I knew nothing until later. 
So this foolish youth comes in person to 
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offer his heart to my niece, who, I must do 
her the justice to say, gave him a piece of 
her mind in sufficiently strong terms. 
There is good in the child, she only lacks 
form, which you can teach her.' 

Perceiving that she was drifting away 
from her subject, Mdlle. de Saligneux 
said : 

* And what happened next, madame ?' 

* Then it came to pass that this young 
man, who is a trifle less extravagant than 
his father, comprehended the enormity of 
his conduct, withdrew his pretensions, and 
tore up or burned the promise which an 
unscrupulous booby had extorted from the 
baron. It appears that his father took the 
affair in bad part, that they quarrelled, and 
that the poor fellow is now living in a 
garret, where neither you nor I will be 
likely to go in search of him.' 

' No doubt, madame, he is perfectly 
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happy there/ answered Lionel, who had 
just recovered his voice. 

* That is not the case, monsieur,' ex- 
claimed Mdlle. de Saligneux ; * I appeal to 
M. Pointal. But, aunt, you have not 
finished your story/ 

' Ah ! I will tell all. The end of the 
story is, that in consequence of certain 
events a sudden change has come over the 
mind of the foolish girl, and that that 
young man, whom she thought common- 
place, disagreeable, foppish, odious, has all 
at once appeared charming to her ; but do 
not feel alarmed, he does not know it, and 
never will/ 

' In truth,* interposed Claire, ' I should 
never have had the courage to make such 
a confession to him ; it was necessary that 
some one should undertake the task for 
me. But what do you think of it, 
monsieur 1 Do you not think that 
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this burner of notes deserved a recom- 
pense ?' 

* All that is pure childishness, I repeat 
it, my dear count !' exclaimed Mme. de 
Juines. * My niece has never seen this 
Lionel since, and will never see him again. 
Would to heaven he were here ! I f she 
could see him sitting beside you, she would 
undoubtedly make comparisons hardly 
flattering to him ; she would understand 
the difference between a young man of 
our rank and a Teterol. What do you 
think, mademoiselle ?* 

* It seems to me, aunt,' she replied, 
' that there's some truth in what you say, 
and that I have no further need of com- 
parison or reflection. If monsieur still 
wants me, after the tale you have told, I 
will end, as I promised, by submitting with 
a good grace.' 

' I knew my plan was good,' exclaimed 
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Mme. de Juines triumphantly, * and that 
all that was necessary, my dear count, to 
conquer her refusal was to bring you 
here.' 

Lionel closed his eyes, and opened them 
again, to make sure that he was not asleep. 
Then, advancing his head, he said to 
Mdlle. de Saligneux : 

' But, if this is the case, who is Theo- 
dore r 

She drew near, and replied, in a quick 
tone: 

* Ah ! Theodore ; I must explain at last 
who Theodore is. Monsieur, Theodore is 
a singular person who occupies much of 
my attention, of whom I am excessively 
afraid, whom I detest, and who does not 
exist. Yes, he did exist formerly ; he was 
my drawing-master. He had red hair and 
a snub nose. I had taken a great dislike 
to him ; he returned it, and used to rap my 
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fingers soundly. He has been dead these 
six years, and yet I see him incessantly. 
He appears to me like a mysterious, all- 
powerful, and malevolent being, who is 
always hovering around me, to play me 
ugly tricks, like a wicked genius, to whom 
I attribute every disagreeable thing which 
happens to me. Whenever I am troubled, 
I think of his red hair, his flat nose. When 
my horse stumbles and falls, I am angry 
with Theodore. When my father — hush ! 
it is Theodore's fault. If Saligneux had 
been sold, Theodore would have bought 
it ; and on the day that the Count de 
Pr6val proposed for my hand, I exclaimed : 
*' O Theodore !" I declared, monsieur, that 
you should never hold this hand in yours. 
Will you have it ? Here it is. If you re- 
fuse to take it, I shall blame Theodore, the 
mortal enemy of my happiness.' 

' What is she saying to you, count ?' 
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asked Mme. de Juines. ' I actually be- 
lieve she is delivering a speech.' 

The false Count de Pr^val proved at 
that moment that the tender passion is 
always at fault ; that on decisive occasions 
it knows neither what to say nor what to 
do ; and that people who preserve their 
presence of mind are not really in love. 
The only response he could think of was 
to seize the hand which was offered to him> 
and press it to his lips ; then he hastened 
to Mme. de Juines, and said to her : 

' I love you madly, Madame la Comtesse> 
for I owe to you the happiness of my 
life.' 

Thereupon he ran out of the room. He 
felt the necessity of flying to some solitude 
with his joy, and of singing it, or rather 
shouting it, to the stars. 

This rather abrupt retreat surprised the 
countess. She nevertheless remarked : 
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* He is charming. What distinction^ 
what grace ! How quickly one recognises 
in him the man who is used to good 
society, the man of the world/ 

'And, above all, how interesting his 
conversation was f added Mdlle. de Sali- 

ft 

gneux, 

* He was rather troubled ; he will talk 
more another time,' replied Mme. de 
Juines. ' But remember, my dear, that 
you have given your word, and you cannot 
take it back/ 

* I shall not take it back, aunt,' she an- 
swered. ' You see me quite resigned to 
marrying the man who has just gone 
out.' 

Whether she undertook to steal a lily or 
to marry a man whom she loved, Mdlle. 
de Saligneux was very expeditious in all 
her enterprises ; she had resolved not to 
wait uptil the morrow to gain her point 
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As soon as the Countess de Juines, glory- 
ing in her stratagem, in the accuracy of 
her perception, and the rapidity of her 
victory, had quitted her to retire to her 
own room, Claire ordered her coachman to 
bring the carriage. 

A few minutes later, accompanied by 
her maid, she was rolling in the direction 
of the Rue d'Astorg, where M. de Sail- 
gneux had bachelor quarters, under the 
pretext that the late marquis's hotel was 
rather small, and that he should crowd his 
daughter if he remained there. She ar- 
rived at a gallop, descended hastily from 
her carriage, and, without replying to the 
surly porter s question, ascended the stair- 
case precipitately. 

Her unexpected appearance threw the 
baron's valet into the greatest embarrass- 
ment, and he barred the way, saying, with 
a frightened air : 



% 
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' I am sorry, mademoiselle, but M. le 
Baron is not here/ 

' Very well ; I will wait, if necessary, 
until morning,* she replied. ' But it seems 
to me that I hear his voice.' 

The man scratched his ear. 

* Excuse me, mademoiselle ; monsieur is 
occupied with business, and he has strictly 
forbidden ' 

*You must know, Baptiste,* she inter- 
posed, ' that I am the most important busi- 
ness he has.* 

* I must inform him, at least,* said 
Baptiste. 

And, with a rapid step, he traversed the 
long corridor, where she followed him. 
She arrived at his heels at the entrance of 
the dining-room, which had two doors. 
At the moment that she crossed the thresh- 
old of one door, the other opened and 
shut again noisily. 
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The baron rushed to meet her, exclaim- 
ing: 

* Who is there ? Who dares ' 



' Calm yourself ; it is not a robber, it is 
I,* she replied. 

* You !' said M. de Saligneux, who could 
not succeed in dissimulating his annoyance 
and the strong displeasure he felt. * What 
are you here for } What do you want of 
me "i It is nearly midnight, and you 
running about the streets of Paris alone 
at this hour ! 1 1 is improper * 

* Is it ever improper to pay one's father 
a visit? Confess now, on your conscience, 
that you are charmed to see me.' 

* Delighted, enchanted ! but you have 
not chosen your time well. I was oc- 
cupied with business.' 

* It seems to me that was your business," 
said she, pointing to a superb dish of Bor- 
deaux crawfish, and a pitd of partridges 
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with truffles, set out on a fine cloth, which 
shone with whiteness, in the middle of a 
well-furnished table. 

* I have letters to write,' he resumed, 
* and I was taking a hasty supper.* 

He turned his head at that moment, saw 
something suspicious on a chair, and 
hastened to conceal it by throwing his 
napkin over it, which he had kept in his 
hand. 

Mdlle. de Saligneux took advantage of 
this incident to advance to the middle of 
the room. 

* And you were supping alone i^* she 
asked. 

* Alone with my thoughts.' 

* Here is their plate,' said she, without 
smiling. 

In fact, there were two plates on the 
fine cloth. 

* I brought back from the opera,' he 
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replied quickly, ' my old friend Dr. Mus- 
sard, whom I have not seen for ages ; but 
we had scarcely seated ourselves at the 
table, when he remembered that he had a 
patient to attend to.' 

* Indeed ! you take good care of your 
Dr. Mussard !' she observed, gazing at six 
bottles of champagne arranged in a row on • . 
the sideboard. 

It must be stated that on great occasions 
M. de Saligneux never did champagne 
bottles the honour of emptying them ; he 
drank two glasses, and passed to another 
bottle, thinking the rest good enough for 
the servants' hall. 

* Ah ! what do you want ?' he exclaimed, 
in a tone of feverish impatience. * Say it 
quickly, and go.' 

' Give me something to drink first ; I 
am thirsty. Oh ! not your champagne. 
What is this ? Clos Vougeot } Pour me 
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out a few drops. Ah ! not in the doctor s 
g^lass, if you please — in a clean one/ 
After she had drunk, she added : 

* The poor doctor ! How he must 
have cursed his patient, who tore him 
away from this delightful place ! For 
your wine is delicious ; it has a slight 
flavour of raspberry, which is really ex- 
quisite/ 

* And now good-night/ said the 
baron. 

He experienced a feeling of consterna- 
tion on seeing her install herself in an 
arm-chair, with the air of a person who 
feels comfortable where she is, and is 
taking root. 

' You understand very well,* said she, 
* that I should not have come if I had 
not had a very important affair to speak 
to you about ; for I, too, have busi- 
ness.' 
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' You shall tell me about it to-morrow.' 

* No ; this affair admits of no delay. 
Are you attending to me ? Not long ago 
you reproached me with having foolishly 
set my heart upon a certain young man, 
and with being over-excited about him ; 
these were your own expressions. But 
you said that I should change my mind, 
and think no more about him at the end 
of six months. I wish to tell you this 
evening that six months have elapsed, and 
I still think of him. You also maintained 
that if I ever saw him again I should be 
disenchanted. I wish to tell you this 
evening that I saw him again quite re- 
cently, and that I am not disen- 
chanted.* 

* That Lionel T^terol again !' he ex- 
claimed. * Where did you see him ?* 

* At my house.* 
' Alone ?* 
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* No ; my aunt was there/ 

* She consented to receive him ?* 

* She took him for M. de Preval. I will 
tell you the story hereafter ; I do not wish 
to encroach upon your time now ; but I 
wish to inform you that we have about 
agreed to marry.' 

The baron stamped his foot. 

* Claire/ said he, * you have got into 
the detestable habit of making fun of 
me ; it is a game which I do not appre- 
ciate.' 

* I assure you that I was never more 
serious. This marriage will make every- 
body happy.' 

* This marriage shall not take place. 
Do you suppose that you can dispense 
with my consent ?' 

* No, as I have come expressly to ask 
for it.' 

* I will never give it — you hear me — 
VOL. IL 38 
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never ! Enough of this ; return at once 
to your Rue de Ponthieu/ 

She rose, and the baron's eyes flashed ; 
he thought she would depart. His joy 
was brief: she sat down again abruptly,, 
saying : 

* Well, no, it is decided ; I will hot ga 
until you say yes/ 

He stamped again. 

* Ah ! my dear, you are abusing my 
patience, and I really do not know what 
to think of you. The Count de Prdval is 
well-born, rich, with a charming presence, 
excellent manners ; and you come to talk 
to me about that Lionel Teterol ! Have 
you, then, no pride ? Are you not a Sali- 
gneux ?* 

' You are repeating my aunt's song.' 

* The words please me ; also the air and 
the music. But there is no use in talking 
about it ; the count has my word.' 
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* All you have to do is to take it back, 
and to point out to him that everybody is 
liable to contradict himself/ 

* I never contradict myself.' 

* Ah ! excuse me ; but six months ago 
you wanted to make me marry M. Lionel 
T^terol on any terms.* 

* That is not strictly true ; and if it 
were ' 

* I have a good memory ; I can repeat 
everything you said to me at that time. You 
asked me if I had prejudices. Well, yes, I 
had ; and I have passed days and nights and 
whole weeks in combating them. But they 
are conquered ; I have none now. You also 
treated me to an eloquent discourse on the 
spirit of the age, on old France, on new 
France. ** Those people are advancing," 
you said, **and we are retiring." I am 
afraid I mangle your phrase.* 

* You do mangle it, and you make me 

38—2 
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say exactly the opposite of what I did 
say.* 

* On your conscience, did you or did you 
not represent to me that the young man 
possessed rare merit and a promising 
future ? M. Pointal will not be the one to 
contradict you ; he entirely agrees with 
you. Mon Dieu! that count whom you 
extol is well enough, I admit ; but what a 
difference between the two men ! One is 
a little old man, an old man of good birth ; 
the other will always be young ; one is a 
bore, the other is ambitious. How pleasant 
it must be for a woman to have an am- 
bitious husband ! What an interest it 
gives to life ! I shall help mine, I shall 
advise him, I shall serve as his assistant, 
and I assure you that we shall be success- 
ful. The day of our departure I examined 
all our family portraits attentively; I 
passed in review all the Saligneux, from 
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the rather apocryphal crusader down to 
the keeper of the seals; and I said to 
them, as I looked them full in the face, 
** Confess that you are not angry with me^ 
and that you approve what I have in my 
heart and head. Do you not think it is 
more interesting to begin than to finish, 
and that a new life in an old house consti- 
tutes perfect happiness ?" They deigned 
to answer me, and all, even the crusader, 
made me a sign with their heads, saying, 
**Go, my daughter ; we approve of you, 
we bless you ; make your father listen to 
reason." ' 

* Upon . my word of honour,* cried the 
baron, * she is mad, raving mad !' 

' Because I am of your opinion ? Is it 
my fault if you have changed ?* 

' No,* he said, warming up ; * you shall 
not make me contradict myself. Six 
months ago the situation was quite differ- 
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ent. You had nothing, or next to nothing, 
and I was not in a condition to give you a 
dowry. When one has nothing, one re- 
signs one's self to marrying a T^terol. 
Eh ! bon Dieu ! I put myself in your 
place. 

* A woman thinks the world is a hell 
without diamonds, a coupd, a box at 
the opera, and, what is worse, a hell of bad 
company ; and that a life of privations 
begins when she is under the necessity of 
entering a cab when she wishes to go from 
one place to another. Your case seemed to 
me deplorable, and I said to myself, ** Let 
us rescue her from her hell." But now 
that you are rich, and you can marry any 
one you like, to condescend from pure 
caprice to refuse the Count de Pr6val in 
order to marry a young man who scribbles 
for the papers * 

* Ah ! what are you saying ? He does 
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not scribble — he writes. I have read all 
his articles. What talent !* 

* Without considering/ he continued, 
* that this journalist perches nobody knows 
where, and that he is as poor as a church 
mouse since his quarrel with his father.* 

* That is his best title to glory. Pray, 
what was the cause of that quarrel ?* 

' That is his affair, not mine ; and I 
never meddle with what does not concern 
me.' 

' Well, what concerns me is — yes, I will 
say it — is that I love him.* 

*You love a young man whom you 
scarcely know, and whom you have seen 
for five minutes ?* 

*What are you thinking of? Five 
minutes! Add three or four in the 
Bois de Boulogne, ten on the bank of a 
river, twenty or more on a garden-seat, 
and about as many more this evening. 
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See how much that amounts to! And, 
moreover, have you not often declared that 
love is a thing which comes suddenly, one 
knows not how ?' 

* Not another word,* said he, * or I shall 
get angry in earnest/ 

* Oh ! I defy you,' she replied, smil- 
ing. 

M. de Saligneux drew himself up, 
planted himself nobly on his feet, threw 
his head back, and assumed an air of 
majestic gravity, which he was in the 
habit of putting on at the most two or 
three times a year. At that moment he 
resembled a patriarch, a Roman senator, or 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

* Claire/ said he, * I renounce all discus- 
sion with you, and I shall not permit you 
to compromise any longer, in my person^ 
paternal dignity and authority. Your hap- 
piness has always been the great, the chief 
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occupation of my life ; and life is a very- 
serious thing, although little girls do not 
suspect it. Yes, you are only a child ; do 
you pretend to teach a full-grown man, 
who has reflected deeply on his duty ? I 
represent reason and wisdom here, and 
you plead the cause of caprice and impulse 
against me. Nothing is more dangerous 
than impulse ; woe to those who know not 
how to resist it ! I have the charge of a 
soul, and a profound feeling of my moral 
responsibility ; and I swear, by my ex- 
perience, my reason, my fatherly dignity, 
that as long as I live you shall not marry 
M. Lionel T^terol.' 

Thus speaking, he gently pushed her 
by the shoulders toward the door. 

She answered as she went : 

* And what can I swear by ?* 

Then she stopped beside the chair where 
he had flung his napkin. 
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' I swear/ said she, * by this chair, and 
by what is on it/ 

She said no more, but pulled the napkin 
away quickly, and then appeared a pretty, 
little, woman's hat, very small, very coquet- 
tish, very flowery — a love of a bonnet, a 
•dream, just ready to fly away. She twirled 
it about on the tip of her finger, and mur- 
mured : 

* How thoughtless of Dr. Mussard ! he 
has forgotten his hat' 

At these words she glanced at her 
father. Adieu paternal majesty ! M. de 
Saligneux lost countenance, and felt him- 
self blush to the roots of his hair; but, 
rage getting the upper hand of confusion, 
he shouted : 

* Marry whom you please, and go to the 
-devil !' 

* Not to the devil,' she replied, * but to 
the Rue de Ponthieu, where I shall an- 
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nounce to Mme. de Juines that M. Lionel 
Teterol is the son-in-law of your choice/ 

He shut the door after her ; then open- 
ing it again, he called out : 

* My son-in-law, if you will have it so, 
but not until he is reconciled to his father/ 

Having said this, he went to find Dr. 
Mussard. 




CHAPTER IX. 



N vain did M. T^terol endeavour 
to forget his son ; he thought of 
day. 



hundred 



times 

Old and deep passions, idolatrous affec- 
tions, do not leave the soul so easily. 
People quarrel, fall out, hate each other, 
but they do not forget each other. He 
did not cease to curse the ingrate. He 
was angry with him, above all, in having 
succeeded in getting on without his father. 
He had flattered himself that, in spite of 
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his refusal to receive him, and of the un- 
pleasant things which he had made M. 
Cr^pin write to him, Lionel would soon 
weary of the life of privation which he was 
leading, and would knock humbly at the 
door of the White House, and lie down 
on the threshold to beg for his forgive- 
ness. 

Before granting a pardon to the Em- 
peror Henry IV., Pope Gregory VH. 
made him wait three days, in the garb of 
a penitent, barefoot, and on his knees in 
the snow. Perhaps the master of the 

* 

White House would have gone through 
the same ceremony with his son ; but 
Lionel was proud, and M. T^teroFs Enor- 
mous pride had made up its mind never to 
take any notice of the pride of others. 

An accident which touched him nearly 
still further darkened his humour. One 
day, as he was amusing himself after 
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dinner, according to his custom, by crack- 
ing nuts with his teeth, he broke one of 
his molars. He had a frightful scene with 
Joseph about it, and held him responsible 
for his misfortune. This broken tooth 
assumed the dimensions of an event in his 
eyes ; and, when he opened his paper the 
next morning, he was almost astonished 
not to find the accident chronicled among 
the miscellaneous occurrences. From that 
time forward he often uttered deep sighs, 
and if any one had had the audacity 
to say to him, ' What is the matter ?' he 
would have answered : ' T am thinking of 
the molar I have lost, and of my son 
whom I detest, and I conclude absolutely 
that I must take a wife.' The longer he 
thought, the more fixed he grew in the 
resolution he had formed ; he was anxious 
to hasten the marriage. Decidedly, it was 
the only plan which offered itself to him of 
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tasting the pleasures of revenge, and at 
the same time of getting rid of the ennui 
which consumed him. A short time after- 
ward M. Cr6pin sent word that his sister 
had just arrived at Bourg. He replied 
instantly : * Bring her to me to-morrow. 
We will dine together ; we will talk ; but 
remember that I bind myself to nothing.* 

The next day he was busy thinking out 
the bill of fare for the banquet which he 
proposed to give for Mdlle. Cr^pin, and 
preparing in his head, in methodical order, 
the questions which he intended to put to 
her, in order to test her good sense and 
discretion, when Joseph, with his eyes very 
wide open, came to announce to him that 
Mdlle. de Saligneux was there, and desired 
to speak to him. His surprise was ex- 
treme. * What does that baron's daughter 
want of me ?* he exclaimed. * Send her 
off.' But, immediately thinking better of 
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it, he went to meet her, made her come in, 
and said to her with ironical politeness, 
* Mdlle. de Saligneux in T^teroFs house ! 
What a distinguished honour for the old 
man !* 

She seated herself facing him, and 
without taking time to recover her 
breath — 

* M. Teterol,* said she, * my father and I 
came from Paris yesterday, and we bring a 
piece of news which I was anxious to 
communicate to you — agreeable news, of 
course/ 

* Agreeable news, mademoiselle !' he 
exclaimed. *And you announce it to 
me?' 

* Listen. My father and I have re- 
flected. The result is that your son 
consents to ask for my hand, I consent to 
give it to him, and my father consents to 
our marriage, provided you consent to a 
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reconciliation with the young man, who is 
hard to get along with, but quick to 
repent 

M. Teterol looked in her eyes to assure 
himself that she was speaking seriously. 
He recovered his amiable gaiety of 
former days, and retorted, as he rubbed 
his hands : 

* Ah ! ah ! so our affairs are in a bad 
way, and we turn again to the expedient 
of a misalliance ! What are you thinking 
of ? Join a Teterol and a Saligneux ! Go 
tell your father, mademoiselle, that I too 
have been reflecting, and that this marriage 
will never have my consent.* 

* Why ?' she asked. 

* Because I have a holy horror of all 
barons on earth, and of all barons daugh- 
ters.' 

* You calumniate yourself,' said she ; ' it 
is not horror with which I inspire you. 

VOL. II. 39 
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The first time we saw each other, I per- 
ceived that I pleased you.' 

At these words she leaned toward him, 
and plunged her dark eyes into the grey 
eyes of the old man. He felt again the 
victorious charm, the first effect of which 
he had felt on the highway. He decided 
for the second time that Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux was not like any one else, that there 
was something about her. What was it ? 
The fact is, she forced him to take her into 
consideration. 

* Ta, ta,' he replied, resisting the charm ; 
* I have the honour of repeating to you 
that there will never be anything between 
us. I like war : it is a game which suits 
me ; the more so, as I am sure of winning. 
Saligneux shall be mine : that was always 
my idea, and I shall carry out my idea. 
Do you imagine that your needy father will 
ever be in a position to discharge his 
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debt ? He has just passed three months 
in Paris. God knows the life he has led, 
the money he has spent ! I only need to 
wait, like a fisherman who has spread his 
net, and who knows that the salmon will 
come to it. Don't speak to me of mar- 
riage, or treaty, or contract, or peace, or 
reconciliation, or of my son ! I think more 
of myself. And look at this hand ; don't 
you see Saligneux in it 'i I am sorry for 
you, my pretty young lady.' 

She exclaimed, * Alas for us and our 
plans ! You are the one to be pitied, my 
dear monsieur. Saligneux will never be 
yours.* 

He replied with a grin, ' And I declare 
that before the end of the year ' 

' Neither before nor after,* she inter- 
posed. * You must know that I am rich 
now, and to-morrow, if you like, your two 

39—2 
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hundred and eighteen thousand francs will 
be repaid/ 

This remark fell upon him like an 
enormous stone, which knocked him on 
the head, flattened him, crushed him. He 
was almost reduced to nothingness ; but 
his greatest troubles could not deprive him 
of the liberty of his mind. His vigorous 
brain set itself to work ; he guessed 
whence came the blow which struck him. 
' So that marquis was sly Y he murmured. 

* You must know also,* continued Mdlle. 
de Saligneux, *that, in consequence of 
arrangements entered into between my 
father and myself, Saligneux belongs to 
me. I adore my Saligneux ; I will never 
yield a clod of it to any one in the world ; 
you must put on mourning for it. Ah ! 
M. Teterol, I flatter myself that I have as 
much will as you have.* 

Then, removing the glove from her 
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right hand, she offered it to the old man, 
saying, ' Friend or enemy, M. Teterol ?' 

He pushed aside the hand. He threw 
himself back in his chair, as sombre as a 
prison wall, his face distorted, his head 
hanging. Henceforth chiteau, barons, all 
escaped him ; his prey had slipped be- 
tween his fingers ; the salmon had carried 
away the weir. It seemed to him that his 
life was a failure. What should he busy 
himself about ? What should he think 
about } The future seemed empty. He 
exclaimed : * Cursed marquis !' 

Mdlle. de Saligneux, who read without 
difficulty what was going on within him, 
resumed : 

* Ah ! monsieur, if you would be reason- 
able, if you would renounce your hatred 
for barons* daughters, how happy every- 
body would be } I do not understand 
agriculture ; I shall need advice, and my 
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father will always be in Paris. And I shall 
have so many occupations ! We want to 
be a deputy, and we are going to work 
this very day for our nomination/ 

M. Teterol's glance rekindled, but he 
did not utter a word. 

* Believe me,' she continued, * and be 
reasonable. You dreamed of entering 
Saligneux as a conqueror ; you will enter 
it, not as a conquering enemy, but as a 
friend, if that pleases you. Influence is a 
finer thing than authority : it does not 
break down doors ; it has but to utter a 
word, and the doors open. Influence is 
the woman, and does not woman govern ? 
M. Teterol, could you not become a little 
feminine if you were to try ?* 

He shook his big head and growled. 
Bears learn to dance ; but to ask Jean 
Teterol to become a woman ! As well ask 
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an elephant to pass through the eye of a 
needle. 

* And then,* said she, ' consider that 
some day, according to all appearances — 
eh ! yes, some day some one will come 
who will inherit the chateau and the White 
House, who will possess the two king- 
doms, the two empires. If you wish, we 
will call him Jean after you.* 

He shook his head again ; the future 
little Teterols did not interest him. 

* I am sure that you will love him,* she 
went on, ' he will tame you ; we will teach 
him to respect you as the founder of the 
dynasty. Ah ! my dear monsieur, when 
one has an idea, is it not a great deal to 
have carried out half of it ?* 

The reasons which she suggested did 
not affect him much, did not persuade him 
in the least, and consoled him but little ; 
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but her voice sounded pleasantly in his 
ears. 

There was in that voice, as in the 
whole of Mdlle. de Saligneux s person, a 
mystery which astonished him. 

She offered him her hand a second time, 
saying, * Look at me ; cannot you see in 
my eyes that I have a heart ? Once more, 
friend or enemy, M. Teterol ?* 

At that he decided to take that little 
white hand ; he made it dance about in his 
enormous paw. He drew himself up and 
looked at this daughter of a baron. Again 
she seemed charming to him, and his 
imagination sketched a romance : * Instead 
of marrying him, why not marry me "i 
That would be glorious.* 

This proposition was difficult to put into 
words ; he gave it up. He had some diffi- 
culty in regaining his composure ; he re- 
mained dreamy, silent, and morose. 
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Suddenly he said to himself that many- 
things come to pass. Might it not happen 
that the two Jean T^terols, the one who 
was sixty years old, and the other who was 
not born, would be longer lived than any 
one else, and end by remaining alone, face 
to face ? Then all would go well,, for one 
of the two could make the other do what- 
ever he wished. 

He raised his eyes to the ceiling: 
he saw his idea looking at him ; it was 
not dead. 

He left his chair, pulled the bell, and, 
Joseph having answered it, he said to him, 

* Send a despatch instantly to M. Cr6pin, 
to inform him that I shall not be at home 
this evening !* 

Then returning to Mdlle. de Saligneux : 

* He is here ?* 

She replied by a motion of her 
head. 
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He shrugged his shoulders, and, re 
suming his post of vantage, said in a scorn- 
ful tone, * Just like the men of to-day : they 
are chicken-hearted ; they know neither 
how to will nor to work.' 

* Ah ! how little you know him 1* she 
replied. ' We had the hardest kind of 
work to tear him away from his garret. 
Do you know, M. Teterol, he is as proud 
as you are } Spare him ! When one 
strikes a blooded horse on the head, he 
does not allow himself to be bridled. It is 
your fault, too. You have let some words 
escape you which lie heavy on his heart ; 
he had sworn to owe nothing to any one 
but himself, not even to me, whom, be- 
tween us, he adores. Take care : if you 
were to pronounce some unkind word to 
wound him, he would lay it to me, his 
ambassador, and some day he might 
demand an account of it from his wife.* 
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' Let US put an end to this,* said 
M. T^terol, abruptly ; * let him come 
in; 

She rose, approached the window, and 
waved her handkerchief. A few minutes 
later a door opened, and Lionel came in^ 
with pale brow and anxious eye, took three 
steps, then stopped and waited. 

M. Teterol was firmly planted on his 
legs, kept his hands in his pockets, and 
looked as abrupt, rugged, frowning, in- 
accessible, impregnable as a bastioned and 
casemated tower. 

' Ah ! the Prince of Wales, the lily man I*^ 
said he. 

But, as he looked at the handsome 
young man with his chestnut hair, he felt 
his paternal heart grow warm again ; he 
beat his brains for something tender and 
agreeable to say to him, and could think of 
nothing better to do than to open his 
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arms impetuously, crying in an agitated 
voice : 

* Imbecile, you have come back to your 
provender !* 



THE END. 
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